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HOW INTENSIVE 
(AN SHORTHAND 
TRAINING BE? 





In recent years, there has been much furor about the amount of time consumed in teaching 
shorthand. There is no doubt that much of this was justified. A program of two years of instruc- 
tion in high school which results in ability to take dictation at an average of eighty words a 
minute with transcriptions that are typically not mailable certainly is not a production of which 
to be proud. Unfortunately some private schools have not done better than this. Many private 
business schools of course far exceed the standard and undoubtedly a considerable number of 
secondary schools with careful selection procedures and good teaching have been able to better 
this standard. Many are still below it. 

The achievements in New York State are if anything well above the average, yet an amazing 
number of second-year pupils fail the regents at an eighty-word a minute dictation speed and far 
more would probably fail if they had not been flunked previously, possibly in fear that they 
would fail the state examination. 

Recent developments in the teaching of shorthand and in theory have made it comparatively 
easy to remedy this situation, and the developments of the next few months will further ease the 
teaching of theory. 

On the other hand, there are a considerable number of business schools which claim to be able 
to train all-around stenographers in thirty days. If such exaggerated statements are taken seri- 
ously by even a small number of teachers and students, they will cause tremendous harm, It is 
true that an occasional unusually able younger student and a considerable number of highly 
motivated adults can achieve speeds of eighty and even more words a minute in a comparatively 
short period of time. Most adults with good educational background can in a matter of hours train 
themselves with simple abbreviations of conventional longhand to take dictation at eighty words 
a minute for short periods of time. It is absurd to assume, however, that these achievements 
can be attained by the usual high school student. 

The minimum time it will take to train a student in a shorthand system that can produce 
speeds of over one hundred words a minute is much longer. The theory aspect of such a system 
will take at least a semester with one period a day in the high school, and two to three months in 
a typical business school. In the usual high school, there are not more than sixty or seventy 
clock hours of actual training time in a single period class in one semester. In the private business 
school which gives attention to other elements of learning, the student does not have more than 
two or three hours of shorthand daily, if that much, and again this does not amount to much 
more than sixty or seventy clock hours of actual training in two months. 

Similarly, there is no question that the typing keyboard can be taught and a basic pattern for 
learning created in four hours or less of instruction. A highly motivated person can without doubt 
teach himself to type upon such a foundation. But it is absurd to think that the usual young 
student will do this. Therefore, again at least a semester is the smallest amount of time required 
for a minimum job typing skill in a secondary school and two or three months in a_ business 
school. 

It is unbelievable, however, that there would be anyone foolish enough to assume that the pos- 
session of these two isolated skills will produce a stenographer. It is true that in these days of 
labor shortages and high wages, some pupils will be able to get marginal jobs, but we should be 
ashamed to permit them to go out at this level rather than proud of it. If necessary, a barely 
adequate ability in transcription can be given in another semester for the more able student in 
high school and in an added two or three months in a business school. However, the usual high 
school student will continue to require at least a year and a half and possibly two years of teach- 
ing time in the secondary school to develop a fairly well-rounded ability in secretarial training. 
In a business school, this means that the usual pre-service high school graduate will continue to 
require at least a year of full-time instruction to become a well-rounded stenographic secretary. 
This of course assumes not only the ability to take dictation and transcribe it into a mailable 
letter, but also the ability to do the many other things that an initial stenographer is required to 
undertake in the typical American business office. 

The time saved in learning shorthand theory should be utilized to develop the more competent 
secretarial workers. Businessmen have long been justifiably asking for better trained secretaries. 
2ven two years of training plus a full year for typing would only amount to about three hundred 
fifty clock hours. This is far less time available for instruction than the over five hundred hours 
available in the usual eight-month course in a private business school. 

The notion that a great deal of time can be saved from the complete secretarial program in 
secondary school in teaching shorthand is dangerous. Time saved in skill building should be 
devoted to real job training. 

It must be realized that outside the metropolitan areas most high schools give only one year 
of shorthand and in those schools in which two years are given the great majority of the pupils 
do not take the second year, A simple but false solution is to say that only schools which can give 
two years of shorthand and concomitant secretarial skills should be permitted to give this in- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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iy CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 





The U B E A Forum for November is devoted largely to problems having to do with the 
grading of performance in typewriting courses. The articles are replete with good suggestions— 
if the reader is willing to dig for them and competent to note and disregard what is unsound. I 
hesitate to comment on this number, not because there is little to criticize, but because there is so 
much, and C C C has so little space. Yet I cannot let it pass unnoticed. 

In the first article the author says that the net w.p.m. score “on straight-copy material is often 
referred to as the ‘raw score’ to distinguish it from a score on letters, tabulation and other more 
advanced skills.” This use of the term “raw score” has completely escaped me. How about you? 

There follows eight more articles dealing with “grading” typewriting, not one of which pro- 
poses any plan for grading “production,” which after all should be (but rarely is) the ultimate 
objective of typewriting instruction. The first article does, however, note the fact that the 
National Clerical Ability Tests have shown that there is not necessarily a close relationship be- 
tween “copying” speed and “production” speed. Also one article does consider realistic “office 
standards,” even hints at some that are being used in offices, but not in schools. 

One author gingerly approaches the topic of production grades, but in the end concludes that 
“students should be taught under the office standard of usable words per minute.” So he suc- 
cumbs to a w.p.m. standard which will not stand up under actual office conditions where a wide 
variety of typing jobs are involved. But this author does condemn the “net” part of the usual 
typing standard. That is more than most authors do. 

I wish I had time to analyze the grading proposals made in the articles under review. Some- 
one should do it. Only thus could the conflicting views be shown up. Discrepancies are as great 
as are those among news commentators. So pick your favorite author and adopt his plan. The 
variations are mostly as to details. All are agreed on the basic principle that grading of this sub- 
ject must be on the basis of net-words-a-minute, despite the fact that, as everyone knows, typing 
(not copying) ability should be the goal of any complete typewriting program of training. 

One notes agreement that the development of copying skill must require two years. Why should 
it? Because it always has in most places? And this in spite of an average of over a hundred “help- 
ful” articles annually on the teaching of this subject. Here’s one for UBEA’s Research Division. 

One of our best known experts in the typewriting field is quoted by one author as commending 
consideration of certain “speed relationships.”’ As I understand it, he suggests that speed on busi- 
ness letters be equal to 75 per cent of copying speed. But how can there be any such uniform 


? 


relationship, taking into account the non-typing variables: 

“Single rough drafts” at 40 per cent of copying speed. Addressing envelopes at 50 per cent 
of copying speed. Stencils at 50 per cent. Of course, these speeds are to be used “only as a 
guide,” whatever that may mean in an article on standards for grading. But why tie typing pro- 
duction standards to straight copying speed standards at all? Why not set up independent 
standards for production jobs? ven approximate ones will do. Why consider words-a-minute 
standards at all in grading more or less complex typing jobs most of which involve many 
motions other than keyboard operation? Yet no one seems able to attack this problem on a 
purely timed production basis. The absurdity of a w.p.m. standard for many production jobs 
is illustrated by reference to these few jobs: tabulation, envelopes, fill-in, card records, and tab 
names. Until someone shows some degree of dependable relationship between the w.p.m. standard 
and a reasonable production standard on such jobs it is idle to set up the latter in terms of the 
former. 

I have no quarrel with any of the proposed grading plans for basic typing, although they can- 
not all be equally good. But I am disturbed when a whole series of articles by our experts deal 
only with straight copy skills and ignore production standards entirely, or refer to them as ‘‘too 
hot to handle.” How are young teachers who look to these authorities for leadership ever going 
to arrive at a production standard to shoot at? 

Speed, speed, and more speed! That is all. Leave it to the employer to develop the office typ- 
ing ability for which he pays. Thus has it ever been. Thus, perhaps, it ever will be. 

Accuracy, net w.p.m., A’s, B’s, C’s, per cents, pluses, minuses, gross words, ten minutes, one 
minute, fifteen minutes, charts, errors, median, straight-copy, practiced copy, semesters, years, six- 
weeks periods, scales, integrated accuracy-speed, nwams, psychological effect, budgets, etc., ete. 
All very bewildering. 

Right in the middle of the batch of articles on grading is one on “objectives.” Read it, and 
weep! Not for what it contains, but that it should not have been sent to each of the other authors 
before they started to write at all. It is hard to believe that with objectives clearly stated all the 
fuss could have been made over grading details on but one elemental phase of a program of 
typewriting instruction. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Familiarity with National Accounting Machines and the systems they d "a 
make possible is paying off for many office workers in today's busi- ae 
ness world. Mechanized accounting has proved its worth beyond ques= 
tion, and the complete line of National machines covers the entire 
bookkeeping-accounting field. 
Your students will have a better opportunity for more attractive 
positions and for more rapid advancement if they are fortified by 
ability to operate National Accounting Machines. A few minutes talk 
with your local National representative - a trained analyst and sys- 
tematizer — about the latest developments in these fields may prove 
very helpful to you — and to your Students. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
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STENOGRAPHY “The trouble with business education is that it teaches too much shorthand. 
y) STILL OPENS THE business education have been crying this for a long time. Lyon takes this position in his first 
4 DOOR OF edition of Education for Business and repeats it in his second. He said in 1923, as some of his 
(iy BUSINESS contemporaries do now, that matching ability with ability and opportunity for opportunity, the 
file clerk in business gets more money than the stenographer. 

It must be admitted that not more than from seven to fifteen per cent of those engaged in 
office work are stenographers. This may mean, however, that those hired as stenographers are 
classified as such because of their specialization, whereas the name general clerk is given to those 
who possess minor business skills and also to those who are completely ignorant of office tech- 
niques. The general clerk category is consequently much greater in number. . 

The suggestion that the more able student should be urged to take clerical practice raises a 
number of questions. Why should not this able student be urged to take shorthand? She is the 
one for whom teachers have been waiting for, lo, these many years. Schools have never been able 
to satisfy the demands for competent stenographers. They are placed long before graduation ; it 
is the mediocre, low-average students who are s'ow to gain employment. If a high level of clerical 
training would be of value to the able student, stenography would be of greater value. 

Will the able student take kindly to the suggestion that she enroll in clerical training? Unfor- 
tunately, the course in clerical training has alreatly achieved a stigma — it is the “dumping 
ground,” the course for those who have tried and failed everything else in the department of busi- 
ness education, perhaps even in the school. Those who have children of the ages of 16 and 17 
would prefer them to take even the run-of-the-mill academic program. 

What is known about salaries and opportunities for clerical workers as compared to  steno- 
graphic workers? Here are some recent figures: The New York Chapter of NOMA Fall 1948 
Office Salary Survey indicates that the average salary of stenographers is $40 to $46 a week 
as compared to an average of $34 for file clerks and $36 to $43 for general clerks; key punch 
operators get $38, calculating machine operators, $43. The United States Employment Service 
for New York City and also for surrounding areas reports no difficulty in placing even mar- 
ginally competent stenographers, but reports considerable difficulty in placing workers in general 
clerical positions. At Atlantic City last fall, the teachers of business education in New Jersey 
heard Candy Jones plead for better training in stenography and typewriting along with develop- 
ment of personality. She emphasized that business expects and demands the two companion skills 
—shorthand and typewriting, and girls who attend her school are urged to master these skills as 
quickly as possible if they do not already possess them. 

Undoubtedly there are some file clerks receiving high salaries. They are usually people who 
have been on the job for quite some time and who have developed specific abilities needed by 
their specific companies. However, the average in the NOMA salary survey for file clerks was $43 
whereas the secretary-stenographer received $51 a week and the private secretary $59 a week. 
These last two figures would seem to indicate that there is opportunity for advancement for the 
most able stenographers. In THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation for November, 1948, the 
article by John R. Craf ‘Salaries Paid to Office Workers” shows that higher salaries for ste- 
nographers are not confined to the East but are nation-wide. 

There is considerable question as to the need for clerical training for the able student; let 
her take stenography and secretarial training. There is no question of the need for clerical train- 
ing for the less able student—those who cannot cope with the academic program or with steno- 
graphic training. Such programs are being developed successfully in Philadelphia, in New York, 
and in many other places. They are to be highly commended. As they continue to be developed, 
let us create a spirit that will tend to overcome the inferiority many of the students of clerical 
training naturally possess because they have been near-failures or failures in so many other 
types of learnings. Business needs the service many of them can provide, let us make them proud 
to prepare to offer those services. 

In espousing better clerical training, better office machine training, and more and better dis- 
tributive education, let us not—to use a cliche—sell shorthand “down the river.” There is un- 
doubtedly considerable waste in the teaching of shorthand. It should be eliminated as soon as 
possible by better selection, by better guidance by teachers of business education who are also 
guidance counsellors, by better teaching, and by better learning materials. 

Is it necessary to neglect one worth-while form of training in order to accept a newer subject ? 
The fact still remains that for the usual young woman who is not going to college, shorthand is 
the best single means of securing initial employment in an urban type of community. Let’s do 
a better job of teaching it to more and better students. 
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And what this new Burroughs Calculator 
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STANDARDS 


ANY thousands of words have 

been expounded on the subject 
f standards. Anyone reading the 
jiterature would feel a considerable 
ift upon realizing the high plane of 
hievement to which business  stu- 
lents are held. But businessmen 
vould be no end gratified if the fin- 
ished product came approximately 
Jose to the level to which we so often 
nve “lip service.” 





What are standards’ 
Where did they come from? 
Why have any standards at all? 


» There are numberless perplexing 
juestions that could be asked with 
regard to standards, but let us not 
onfuse the issue by asking them here. 
‘Let us try to answer the three simple 
(or not so simple) questions asked 
here. What are standards? Frankly, 
there can be no single answer to such 
: question. I have seen schools where 
tandards were simply written into. 
catalogs or course descriptions to 
help “keep up with the Joneses.” One 
chool had certain standards in print 
mnd another school followed by put- 
ting the same standards in their cata- 
3y the simple prerogative of 
Supping” the printed standards a 
jittle, a sort of pseudo-prestige was 
gained by one school over another. 


io 
Of. 


Magazine articles by the score will 
ist sets of standards as long as your 
umm for each course in the curriculum. 
Where did they come from? Now 
here is a question teachers have been 
asking for a long time. Every time 
1 walk into a school and ask that 
Mjuestion I get three stock answers. 


“They were set up before I ar- 
rived, presumably by someone 
who first constructed the cur- 
riculum.” 

“We made a survey of other 
schools and tried to keep within 





-ulator 
work, 
Your 
nxious 
ces if 


r eyes! 





ATION 


the realm of what the others 
were doing.” 

“We made a survey of the needs 
of our community and tried to 
set up standards to meet those 
needs.” 


VRE AR: ite SEL TA yn OM Pe pene 


The third answer sounds rather 
sensible, and I am sure would be ac- 
reptable to almost any situation until 
‘ou actually view the standards set 
ip under the survey system. Nine 
mes out of ten (more than that in 
kill subjects ) they are based on speed 
T volume production. It takes a 
ong time to observe, classify, and 
abulate the duties carried on by a 
vorker. It is easier to ask the em- 
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ployer, and that is usually the extent 
of the survey. It may be good for 
public relations between the school 
and businessmen, it may look very 
nice in print; but as far as standards 
are concerned that technique is worth- 
less. Worthless because a business- 
man has no conception of speed be- 
yond the idea of getting the day’s 
work completed. 

As long as speed standards are 
about all that exist, why have any 
standards at all? A conscientious 
teacher takes the materials at hand 
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"We have only to look about us..." 





and works to achieve the highest po- 
tential of achievement for each in- 
dividual in the class. Will speed 
standards, printed or written, alter 
that situation ? 


Present Standards are "Group" 
Standards 

It is interesting to observe the pat- 
tern of standards that run through 
high schools and colleges in this coun- 
try. To take typewriting, for ex- 
ample, most schools set twenty-five 
words a minute for the first semester, 
forty the second, and fifty the third. 
The fourth is mostly given to the 
learning of forms, letters, articles. 
etc. (These are not the standards set 
by all schools, and the author defi- 
nitely does not set them up as the 
ideal. The standards mentioned are 
simply those that seem to be most 
prevalent among schools in the coun- 
try.) 

It would be most interesting to con- 
jecture as to how the first standards 
were formulated. In all probability, 
some teacher discovered a speed that 
could be achieved by succeeding 
classes of students and set that up as 
a standard. If he were extremely 
ambitious and felt that the higher the 


goal the higher the achievement, he 
probably set standards commensurate 
with those achieved by the best stu- 
dents in the class. If, on the other 
hand, he were sympathetic and #auied 
all of his students to achieve some 
measure of success, he set speeds that 
were achieved by the mid-group or 
average of the class. However it was 
done, standards were set and written 
down. 

In order to meet competition, other 
schools soon followed. Those who 
wished to impress the community and 
prospective students raised the rate 
considerably, at least’ in print. As 
machines and methods were im- 
proved, speeds did increase. Remem- 
ber Mark Twain bought his first type- 
writer on the claim that he could 
write twelve words a minute on it. 
Now a course of study is written so 
that people can achieve twenty-five 
to thirty words a minute after twenty- 
four hours of instruction, and world 
records have been made in typing 
which run well over one hundred and 
forty words a minute. Not too many 
years ago the transcription rate was 
considered acceptable if it equaled 
one-half the regular typing rate. Now 
we know the transcription rate can 
equal the regular typing rate. 

I suppose it is rank heresy to say 
what is about to be said, but it is 
worth a thought at least. The busi- 
nessman is interested in only two 
sets of standards. Remember, he 
speaks in terms of production because 
he is dollar minded; but he thinks to 
himself on a somewhat different 
plane. First, he wants someone who 
has a well-balanced personality. Al- 
though he may not put it into words, 
he realizes that no amount of produc- 
tion can outweigh good will. Public 
and internal relationships top the list 
in any kind of a business. Second, 
his expressed standards of production 
are simply to get the day’s work done. 


Should Standards Be Individualized? 

Standards of speed and efficiency 
vary widely among various individu- 
als, all of whom may be successfully 
employed and working. Given an ac- 
ceptable personality, the chances are 
that production standards will be 
varied to meet the capabilities of the 
individual employed. 

In a talk before the California 
Business Educators Association in 
Los Angeles, Louis A. Leslie made it 
quite clear that standards were not 
set up by employers as a hard and 
fast rule, but that an employer fre- 
quently varied his speed of dictation 


. 
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to meet the production rate of his 
secretary. 

If this is true, then our arbitrary 
setting up of standards on the basis 
of production rate is in error. We 
should begin to set up standards of 
personality simplified to include two 
phases: good manners and right at- 
titudes. For many, personality devel- 
opment courses border on psycho- 
analysis and strive for a single stereo- 
type personality. Each individual 
should be allowed to develop on his 
own, making the two phases above 
mentioned an ever present goal. 

Concerning the more material 
standards of speed, let us consider a 
different approach. Heretofore, we 
have set the goals in terms of rate of 
production. Many of us have fallen 
far short of this rate and some have 
surpassed it. Those who have fallen 
short have wondered whether the goal 
was too high, whether our methods 
were at fault, or whether the class was 
somewhat below the average. Those 
who have surpassed the standards 
probably felt that they were set too 
low, or that the class was above aver- 
age. Such situations are frustrating. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
we have but two standards to uphold. 
The one we call personality develop- 
ment in the areas of “good manners” 
and “acceptable attitudes,” and the 
other the knowledge that everyone 
should do a day’s work. Now a day’s 
work can mean one thing in one job 
and quite another somewhere else. 
How do our present stereotype speed 
standards fit into that situation ? They 
don’t. We have only to look about 
us to see our very best students in 
jobs where mediocre or even poor 
students could handle the work, and 
the mediocre students struggling un- 
happily along in a job where one of 
our best students should be. 

In other words, placement is more 
or less a matter of chance. The stu- 
dent who is on the spot at the oppor- 
tune time gets the job. If there is 
too great a discrepancy between job 
requirements and student ability, a 
natural shuffle takes place. This proc- 
ess goes on until ability and job re- 
quirements are approximately 
matched. The scientist calls that type 
of adjustment “evolution.” For us, 
perhaps it is a form of “job evolu- 
tion.” Whatever it is, the process 
will continue until businessmen and 
educators discover a way to make ac- 
curate specifications for the type of 
worker they need. Often the specifi- 
cations submitted belie the true needs 
of the job. 

If we assume that speed or produc- 
tion standards are out, what will we 
do? A slight shift of goal or ob- 
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1“Justification for a 


jective, and we are ready to do an 
effective, uninhibited job of teaching. 
Forget “the Joneses.” The standards 
written into the courses of our schools 
or other schools are of no concern. 
Now we begin to teach i-n-d-i-v-i-d- 
u-a-l-s. Where before we were slaves 
to standards, now we are free to take 
each student where he is; de. lop him 
to the very best of our ability to a 
point where we are sure he has 


achieved a goal of perfection in sf I. 
and personality as near to his highes 

potential of ability as our skill , 
teachers will permit. We mist teac 
personality development in every clas 
by precept and example, and omit th 
theoretical lecture type of proach 
Then, we may go home after a day’ 
teaching knowing that we are deyedf}— 
oping competent job holders, yy Edi 
standards. ton 





CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE sim 


(Continued from page 9) 


The first goal is basic skill—a rea- 
sonable amount of straight copying 
ability. 

The second goal is the know-how 
of office production typing. 

The third goal is reasonable skill 
in the use of basic skill and occupa- 
tional know-how in ordinary office 
typing work. : 

That is a good summary of the 
article on objectives. | submit that 
only the first goal is dealt with in the 
articles under review, and that after 
reading those articles no one can tell 
at what point that first goal is reached 
in terms of the grading standards 
suggested. I further submit that the 
other two major and vitally import- 
ant goals were left wholly untouched 
as far as defensible production stand- 
ards are concerned. Finally, I submit 
that this additional overemphasis on 
net w.p.m. will still longer delay the 
achievement of the goal of occupa- 
tional typing ability in most schools. 

Here’s a suggestion to the UBEA 
Forum Management: Get out a num- 
ber on vocational typing. Select au- 
thors who have had experience as 
an office typist and who have really 
trained such office workers. Tell them 
to assume that their readers already 
know how to produce 40 or 45 n w 
p m. Instruct. them to tell teachers 
what to do from that point on in the 
training of a typist. 


NO FAILURES 


In one of the U B E A Forum 
articles on typewriting’ in the No- 
vember number is this statement: 
“There should be no failures or even 
poor grades” in typewriting. The 
author goes on to say that, “If any 
D or failure grades are to be given, 
perhaps the teachers ought to receive 
them.” 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that at the end of his article the au- 
thor sets achievement standards for 
the exclusive A’s, B’s, and C’s that 
Typewriting Grading 
Pian,” p.'35. 


—— 


A: 


in est 


he would grant his students. Her 
they are for the final grades: 

60 n w p m ona ten-minute time 
writing for an A 

50 n w p m on a ten-minute time’ 
writing fora B 

40 n w pm on a ten-minute time 
writing for a C Ina 

Now what would he do abowf\ariou 
Mary who despite his best. efforfomme 
typed only 35 w pm? Or Susan whf\estme 
could type but 30? Step them ufftitutic 
with tongue in cheek? Or get rid Brust 
them betore final test time? Or juf§n two 
give them a C anyway? Or take fhe sm 
D for his own failure? But even th#has op 
doesn’t dispose of Mary and Susaif, lende 
Something must be done to help thefgjal co 
“maintain their self-respect.” Th metrop 
harm a D will do these girls “ciate 
never be measured quantitatively Ryith es 
For an adolescent nothing is “quifhs wel] 
so discouraging as to receive a Miividu; 
or an F grade.” It usually Serv inique 
“only to develop an inferiority conf\yith 4 
plex, inhibition, and general frustr§ dusty 
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tion.” Big words, these. Poor Maing ¢y. 
and Susan! Something must be dof proc} 
S 


to prevent them from being thf} ai 
doomed. But wait! All is not yyay 
lost. They can be saved if their teac *’ 
ers will only “apply what they hag 




























learned from those psychology a The 
education courses pursued in_ the ations] 
four years of college.” What a mt mted 
lief! | am so glad for you, Mary amgporeign 
Susan. Be of good cheer, You wf! the 
get your C’s even if you cannot ty} imple, 
What else matters? Unless, @Rvery | 
course, a future employer may ngpSot or 
be up on all that psychology has #puild t 
teach us, and therefore doesn’t knogend an 
what being fired can do to an adolef third 
cent. ils the 

“Should not grades, for all st till an 
dents, be based on work accomplish ikwor 
in relationship to ability to accom ‘al sutt 
plish said work ?” So runs an editor Our 
in a high school paper just receiveg’ USines 
Perhaps so for history, social studi It help 
and other informational courses. bang-te 


not for vocational skill courses, (ny « 
reasons too obvious to mention. lions, 4 
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by Arthur W. McCain, President 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
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Editor's Note: Mr. McCain delivered this address to the students of Washing- 
ton and Lee University during the celebration of its Bicentennial. 


The material is very readable and will be helpful to those training students for 
banking and to those preparing for banking as a career in either the large or 
small organization as the problems of leadership and public responsibility are 
similar regardless of the size of the institution. 
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nute time 


N indispensable adjunct of busi- 
A ness and trade, banking has been 
nn established profession for some 
. Bhree hundred years. Today it is an 
mute time important part of the foundation on 
Avhich the great structure of our eco- 
jomie life stands. 
| Ina broad sense, banking includes 
do aboy\arious institutions, among them 
‘st efforfftommercial banking, savings and in- 
susan whfvestment banking, consumer credit in- 
them ufKtitutions, real estate lending and 
get rid rust activities. Most banks engage 
? Or juin two or more of these functions, In 
Jr take #he smaller communities, the banker 

even thifhas opportunity to serve not only as 

nd Susaif lender of funds, but also as a finan- 
help thefial counsellor and advisor. In the 
ct.” Tifnetropolitan centers the same inti- 
zirls “Ciinate relationships are maintained 
itatively vith executives of large corporations, 
IS Quis well as with smaller firms and in- 
eive a Bilividuals. The commercial bank is 
ly Sev@inique in the breadth of its dealings 
rity COMBvith all types of business, including 
1 frustr industry, agriculture, transportation 
oor Maffind trade. It serves as a channel 
st be do hrough which the financial activities 
cing this ail enterprises move in an orderly 
3 Not Wivay, . 
leir teacm * 
they ha 
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What a Bank Does 
logy at The large metropolitan bank has re- 
in. thefetionships extending throughout the 
hat a rtnited States and to almost every 
Mary aforeign country. Among customers 
You whl the Chase National Bank, for ex- 
nnot typpruple, are representatives of almost 
aless, @eVery kind of productive enterprise. 
may ngp\ot only did one of our customers 
ey has @Puild the nation’s largest battleship 
sn’t knog#nd another our largest bomber, but 
in adolef third imports the drops of essential 
mils that are the basis of perfume; 


all stQ§till another brings in from Spain 
ymplish#kworm gut for making tiny surgi- 
oO accor ‘al Sutures, 
: editor, Our bank serves thousands of small 


receive Sinesses in widely diversified fields. 
il studie It helps to meet the day-to-day and 
rses. BgPng-term banking requirements of 
any of the world’s largest corpora- 
lions, and it participates in Federal, 


Irses, 
ion. 
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State and municipal financing. Al- 
most half the banks of the United 
States which maintain banking con- 
nections in New York, as well as hun- 
dreds of banks in other parts of the 
world, have correspondent relation- 
ships with us. 

The numerous and complex trans- 
actions of international trade are the 
‘round-the-clock concern of our For- 
eign Department, which has clients in 
every quarter of the world. On the 
department’s wall are clocks showing 
the time in London, Buenos Aires, 
San Francisco, Melbourne, Tokyo, 
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First, and above all else, he has responsi- 
bility to his depositors." 


Berlin, Rome and Paris. The bank 
works twenty-four hours a day, with 
a night force of over 350 persons who 
come to work from five in the after- 
noon until midnight and leave from 
one to eight in the morning. Inci- 
dentally, our dining room serves a 
midnight supper. Generally speak- 
ing, the 2 a.m. clearing of checks is 
the heaviest one handled by the New 
York Clearing House. 

Like a woman’s work, the work of 
our head foreign exchange trader is 
never done. He buys and sells ex- 


change all day in New York. At 5 
o’clock on Monday as he prepares to 
go home, any unfilled orders for Far 
Eastern currencies he cables out to 
Shanghai, which, because it is thirteen 
hours ahead of New York, is about 
ready to begin Tuesday morning’s 
business. Unfilled orders for Eu- 
ropean exchange are cabled to Lon- 
don, which is about five hours ahead 
of New York. At 7 o’clock Tuesday 
morning the trader is awakened at 
his home by a ’phone call from the 
bank. Shanghai is closed for the day 
and has cabled what it has done. It 
is noontime in London, which is re- 
porting on the morning work. Our 
trader now gives new orders based on 
these late cables. After his breakfast 
and a commuting trip'to New York, 
he reaches the bank about nine to find 
a cable from London, now closed for 
the day, reporting their final results. 
So he hangs up his hat and coat and 
settles down to his day’s work again. 

No less important are the many 
services offered by the large bank to 
the individual. It accepts his deposits, 
pays and collects his checks, renders 
statements of his account, provides 
safekeeping for his funds and securi- 
ties, transfers his money anywhere in 
the world, as he directs, lends him 
funds to help meet diversified finan- 
cial needs, from the payment of a 
hospital bill to the establishment of a 
business. It offers advisory assistance 
in investment problems and guidance 
in matters relating to his financial 
welfare and that of his family. It 
serves in many capacities of trust in- 
volving personal estates and_ their 
beneficiaries. In his dealings with in- 
dividual customers the banker stands 
close behind the minister and beside 
the doctor and lawyer as consultant 
and advisor on intimate and confiden- 
tial aspects of his customer’s life. 

A young Westerner, a depositor in 
one of our New York City branches, 
working for a large oil company in 
New York, was engaged to an Ore- 
gon girl. They planned to be married 
in about four months. Unexpectedly 
he was ordered to sail to Venezuela 
within a week for an indefinite stay. 
After much ’phoning, the couple de- 
cided to be married immediately so 
she could go with him. By the time 
she got to New York and they had 
the license, they discovered that the 
waiting period of 72 hours required 
by New York law would not expire 
until after their ship sailed. They 
appealed to the branch manager. They 
hoped the bank would bring influence 
to bear on city officials to make an 
exception to the law. That our man- 
ager could not do, but he did meet 
the situation by getting a car and 
driver to take the couple to Elkton, 
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Maryland, where no waiting period 
is required. They were married and 
back in New York in about twelve 
hours. 


What a Bank Can Not Do 


Along with these comments on 
what a bank does, I should like to 
mention a few things which a bank 
can not do. In the first place, com- 
mercial bankers can not supply risk 
capital. Such funds, the security of 
which is dependent upon the success 
of the business, must come from pri- 
vate investors. The commercial bank 
supplies credit. The credit should be 
dependent not solely upon the suc- 
cess of the borrower but should be 
so protected by the margin of capital 
already in his business that the credit 
will at all times be secure even if the 
venture proves unprofitable. Because 
the public frequently fails to under- 
stand this distinction, bankers often 
have requests for loans by those with 
very small capital but with very large 
plans and credit needs. 

In the second place, one frequently 
hears that it is the function of a com- 
mercial bank to “create credit.” In- 
deed, this impression may be obtained 
from some of our textbooks on bank- 
ing, in which the term “create” is 
used in connection with the bank’s 
credit activities. On careful analysis 
I believe we will all agree that the 
bank does not create credit. In re- 
ality, it is the customer’s good credit 
which gives rise to the commercial 
bank loan. It is the bank’s function 
to recognize this credit and put it to 
work. If a borrower has no credit 
standing the bank has no real capacity 
to create credit for the borrower’s 
use. 

Again, in times of depression, it is 
common to hear the view expressed 
that commertial banks should, forth- 
with, lend money rapidly to “needy” 
firms in order to revive business. 
This is, of course, suggesting that the 
cart be put before the horse. The 
initiative for a bank loan rises with 
the borrower, not with the lending in- 
stitution. The borrower, with charac- 
ter, capacity and sufficient capital, 
must discover opportunities for prof- 
itable activity and approach his bank- 
er with a request for the necessary 
funds to accomplish this undertaking. 


Responsibilities of the Banker 


The responsibilities of a banker lie 
in five directions. First, and above 
all else, he has responsibility to his 
depositors. Unlike most corporations 
which deal with stockholders’ capital, 
the bank’s own capital is a small part 
of its working funds. The bank is 
in a sense a fiduciary holder of de- 
positors’ money and must act accord- 
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ingly. This is a fact too often over- 
looked by bank critics urging easy 
credit or a more liberal lending atti- 
tude on the bank. The loan officer 
must always remember that he is deal- 
ing with other people’s money. He 
must see to it that this money is put 
to work by borrowers of integrity and 
ability and that the money comes back, 
both principal and interest. When 
one loan of $1,000 is not repaid, i 
takes gross earnings of another loan 
of the same size more than twenty- 
five years at current interest rates to 
make up the deficit. 

Thus you see a banker’s margin for 
error is extremely small. For men 
in college a 75 per cent mark may be 
a passing grade. But with the loan 
officer, when the interest rate is 2 per 
cent, his grade on making loans must 
be at least 98, or else he fails to pass 
—and, in addition, he goes broke! 

In the second place, the banker is 
responsible to the borrower. Perhaps 
a loan officer can do no greater dis- 
service than to lend money where the 
risk is too great, and the enterprise 


fails. It is hard for any banker to 
say “No” to one desiring a loan, but 


saving the occasional ‘‘No” is a defi- 
nite part of the banking business. The 
refusal of a loan does not necessarily 
mean that the banker will lose friends. 
Many bankers can report cases where 
would-be borrowers later expressed 
appreciation that the request for a 
loan was refused. 

In the third place, a banker has 
great responsibility to the public. The 
consequence of errors in making or 
refusing loans can affect a great many 
people. The banker is responsible for 
putting available funds to the best 
possible uses. In this way, he helps 
to direct the economic resources of his 
community into channels of maxi- 
mum usefulness. The satisfaction 
gained from aiding in the creation or 
expansion of sound enterprise is a 
most gratifying part of the loan 
officer’s work. This phase of his 
work enables the banker to be a posi- 
tive constructive force in our system 
of free enterprise. 


In the fourth place, the banker ha; 
a responsibility towards his si ockhold 
ers—those who provide capital fo; 
the operation of the bank. Natur 
ally, stockholders are entitled to a faj 
return on their investment, «nd it ; 


the bank official’s responsibility 
make ends meet and to have addj 
tional earnings for surplus and diy; 


dends. Bank earnings are iniportan( 
The Chase has 91,000 stockholders 
We have roughly fifteen times 
many bosses as we have eniployees 
Eighty-one thousand of our stock 
holders own 100 shares or less. 

A certain elderly couple have bee 
going to the same beach club with th 
McCain family for many years. The 
have been casual acquaintances dur 
ing that time. The first time T say 


them at the beach after I had beef: :- 


made president of the bank, the lad 
came up to me and said: “T am gla 
to see you over here at the beach 
You know you must be careful ¢ 
your health now. I certainly don 
want anything to happen to the man 
agement of my bank.” On Monday 
looked up the stockholder’s record 
She owned 7 shares. The banker’ 
responsibility to the stockholder ; 
not to vested interests, but to the or 
dinary average man and woman wh 
have placed their savings under hi 
management. 

In the fifth place, the banker has 
responsibility to the men and wome 





who work in the bank. The bani 
must be so operated that its employee 
will have a pleasant and congenial a 
mosphere in which to work. It mu: 
offer adequate salaries, comparab) 
with salaries of similar businesse 
And more than all else, the ban 
must definitely encourage and recog 
nize merit and outstanding abilitf. 
whenever and wherever they appeaj 
The opportunity for promotion, whe 
earned, must always be available. 











Editor’s Note: Part IT of ; this article ry 
present the personal qualities required fi 
banking, the opportunities for spectalisi 

tion, the possibility of getting a job, ai 
training for a banking career. It will | 
published in the next issue of The Journa 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 7) 


struction. A wiser solution would be 
to make arrangements with the better 
business schools in the area to en- 
courage those students who have 
stenographic possibilities to take a fin- 
ishing course in these schools. This 
would be a far better revenue pro- 
ducer and certainly reflect more 
credit upon these business schools 
than for them to attempt to secure 


students by promising full stem 
graphic ability in four to six week 
The thirty-day wonders must Uf; 





marginal workers at best. Those wil 
partial secondary school training plu 
a finishing program in the busine: 
school, or those entirely trained § 
the business school for an adequa' 
period of time will reflect real cre¢ 
upon their trainers. 
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ETTY enters the classroom quickly, 
ets her books and papers on a 
desk. “I’ve learned an awful lot this 
week, Helen. I learn more every day 
['m in the school office. I know now 
| won't be scared to death when I 
go on a regular job. Remember last 


the 


vear how scared I was at 
thought ?” 
Helen laughs, “Gosh, yes ... even 


though all the girls told you not to be. 
My sister Alice graduated before the 
student-secretary plan, and they were 
plenty scared. She says I’m lucky 
_., I'll work in the office next term. 
| think it'll be fun.” 

“Sure, it’s fun, but even more im- 
portant is what you learn, because 
you learn something you don’t learn 
inclass. It’s different somehow.” 

Any business teacher who over- 
hears such a conversation knows that 
the time and effort put into planning 
and developing a_ student-secretary 
program has been well spent. This 
may be all the reward that teacher 
will get, but it is reward enough be- 
cause she knows that Betty is right 
... that you can’t possibly teach in 
the classroom everything the students 
need to know, that the work in the 
school office does give them some- 
thing different, something more. 

The term ‘‘cooperative education” 
is used with a wide variety of mean- 
ings. Broadly, this term covers every- 
thing from the formal programs in 
which students alternate time between 
schools and business or industrial 
concerns ; on through workshop plans 
in which students under the super- 
vision of a business teacher in a lab- 
oratory situation do many office jobs 
for the school, the faculty, or clubs 
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and civic groups in the community ; 
all the way down to the plan under 
which students do part-time or odd- 
job work in the school office. Some 
authorities believe it desirable to lim- 
it the use of the general term “co- 
operative education” to formal work- 
study programs, and to use other ex- 
pressions for the more informal situ- 
ations. ! 


Factors of the Program 

Acting as student-secretary or 
monitor in the school office is a most 
iormal variety of work experience. 
Even within this limited area there is 
a great diversity in the types of work 
done and the types of program that 
may be possible. Major influencing 
factors include: (1) the size and type 


“Cooperative Education” in Trends in Edu- 
cation-Industry Cooperation, March, 1946, p. 4. 
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of school, (2) the grade level of the 
institution, (3) the size and nature 
of the community, (4) the size of the 
business department and the types of 
curricula offered, (5) the class and 
pupil load of the business teachers, 
and the background of training and 
experience they have had, (6) the at- 
titudes of all members of the school 
staff toward the program. 

Let us analyze these factors. 

1. In a large school there may be 
work for several students in simple 





Students Are Assigned a Mimeographing Job 


record keeping; in a small institution 
the school secretary may often do the 
work more quickly than she could ex- 
plain it to a student. In public schools 
it may be a policy that student work 
be on an unpaid for-experience-only 
basis; in private schools scholarship 
students may work in the school office, 
and non-scholarship students may do 
such work for pay. Payment in tui- 
tion or cash is more common at the 
post high school level. 

Students who are not paid fre- 
quently receive curriculum credit for 
working one period a day in the 
school office, particularly in the junior 
and senior high schools. Grades for 
this work may be given by the school 
secretary, or rating sheets may be 
filled in on which the business teach- 
ers base grades. Sometimes a busi- 
ness teacher supervises this student 
work and gives the grades direct. 





THE STUDENT -SECRETARY PROGRAM 


School honor credit is also commonly 
given, especially if curriculum credit 
is not. In some schools only a busi- 
ness major is eligible for certain elec- 
tive student-body offices that involve 
control of student funds. 

2. At lower levels the types of work 
students do will be limited by their 
relative immaturity and lesser amount 
of skill training; the variety of tasks 


would increase with each higher 
grade. The amount of work to be 
done and the amount of time the 


school secretary or attendance clerk 
can give to supervising students is 
another influencing factor. Some 
school office workers say they do not 
know what they would do without 
their student helpers. During the re- 
cent war-years and the shortage of 
clerical workers, students even in the 
junior high schools sometimes have 
taken much responsibility and_per- 
formed their duties in a highly credit- 
able manner. 

3. In an industrial or commercial 
community, outside part-time jobs cut 
into the time students can work in 
the school office, especially if the 
school work is not paid and these stu- 
dents come from lower socio-eco- 
nomic levels. In more residential 
communities where fewer students do 
outside work before they finish school 
they have more time for, and may 
well need, this work-experience op- 
portunity. One school in a superior 
residential district reports that such 
work is often a student’s first chance 
to assume responsibility. 


Nof All Students Participate 

/. The few advanced students in 
the business classes of a large general 
high school might all gain practical 
experience in the school office; in an 
institution of the business college 
type, if all are to participate, this 
work must be divided or alternated 
among the students. In one metro- 
politan business college a large num- 
ber of students earn tuition and— 
occasionally for those with high 
school business training, some addi- 
tional pay—in return for half-day 
office work. If the nature of the work 
warrants, curriculum credit may also 
be granted. No attempt is made to 
provide this opportunity for all the 
students. In another prominent busi- 
ness college a few superior students 
take dictation from the principal. 

Also, if the business department 
stresses secretarial work rather than 
accounting, as in a school for girls, 
student-secretaries will do more work 
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ot that type. This is true for any 
other special field of training, such as 
merchandising. 

Furthermore, in some schools only 
students who have completed speci- 
fied courses in the business depart- 
ment are assigned to the school office. 
In others, particularly below the sen- 
ior high school level, selection de- 
pends upon grades and the recom- 
mendation of teachers on questions of 
personality, such as cooperativeness 
and sense of responsibility. In a 
school where this student work is im- 
portant to the smooth functioning of 
the office—as is often the case—the 
student’s record for regularity of at- 
tendance is also considered. In many 
junior high schools only ninth graders 
may act as office monitors. One large 
high school reports that students who 
come without business training of 
some kind make poor material for 
school office workers, while others re- 
port that grades are highly indicative 
ot probable success. 

5. Ina well-staffed department the 
business teachers have more time to 
organize and supervise the students’ 
work; but when teaching loads are 
heavy, the program is less elaborately 
organized and the school secretary 
often has great responsibility for its 
development and operation. In one 
large school system these programs 
are almost entirely under the super- 
vision of school secretaries. In some 
schools business teachers spend one 
period a day in the school office; in 
others they‘confer frequently with the 
secretary or other clerical workers. 

6. When the principal, the school 
secretary, and the teachers in all de- 
partments are enthusiastic and co- 
operative toward the student-secre- 
tary program, a great deal more is ac- 
complished with less effort than if 
such support is half-hearted or lack- 
ing. ‘ From talks with school secre- 
taries and financial managers—who 
may also supervise students doing 
bookkeeping and record keeping—it 
is apparent that highly satisfactory 
student-secretary and office-worker 
programs are often developed and 
that business teachers and office work- 
ers are doing a good job of instruc- 
tion. This is especially true when 
office workers are interested in young 
people and, since they must do much 
instructional work, have some of the 
character traits desirable for teach- 
ers. 

These and other variable factors 
mean that the student-secretary pro- 
gram differs greatly from one school 
to another, even within a particular 
school district or city. 

Wide variation also occurs in the 
specific tasks the students perform. 
In one school they assume duties that 
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do not even exist in another, or which 
in that other would be performed by 
the salaried employees. 


Tasks Students Often Perform 


A partial list of office jobs that are 
assigned students at different levels is 
presented here. Each higher level list 
is an addition to the preceding list ; at 
the post high school level any job on 
any list might be assigned. 

Junior High School 
Collect absence slips from classrooms 
Record absences on permanent rec- 
ords 
Fill out tardy and absence blanks for 
re-entering students 
Run errands 
Deliver messages 
Greet visitors 
Escort visitors to rooms or around 
buildings 
Counter receptionist 
Answer questions 
Hand out blanks 
Operate switchboard, 
phone 
Address envelopes, by hand or type- 
writer 
Fold, stuff, seal, stamp for mailing 
Alphabetize for fling 
Pull cards from files 
Typing 
Straight copy, form letters, lists 
Fill in reports 
Make out accident reports 
Operate some types of duplicating 
machines 
Bookstore or supply counter 
Sales duties 
Keep supplies in order 
Deliver supplies on teachers’ requisi- 
tions 
Fill out record slips on deliveries 
Handle lost and found articles 
Receive, label, store, deliver 
Assist office secretary 
Transferring files 

Taking inventory of supplies 
Senior High School 
Filing 
Cut stencils 
Operate duplicating machines 


—_>_ —_-> —_> 


answer 


tele-. 


Check merchandise against pi:rchase 

orders 

Typing, including 

rough draft 

Cashier duties 
Receive money 
Make out receipts 
Make up bank deposits 
Use cash register 
Count cash 

Ticket sales 

records 

General record keeping and_book- 

keeping under supervision 

Dictation and transcription 

Checking students’ papers for errors 

Post High School 

Posting and bookeeping—full respon- 

sibility 

Duplicate examinations 

Confidential dictation and _transcrip- 

tion 
These lists are suggestive only and 

are not necessarily complete. In some 

cases these tasks have been performed 

by students at lower levels than indi- 

cated here, even at the elementary 

level. 


tabulation and 





handle cash an‘! keep 


Summary 

So while Betty and Helen realize 
that student-secretary training is valu- 
able to them, there is one important 
point they have not emphasized: In 
addition to practical experience a stu- 
dent-secretary plan furnishes explora- 
tory opportunities for students, be- 
cause they not only learn from the 
actual performance of the assigned 
tasks, but grow through observation 
of routines and situations in an en- 
vironment where the adult business 


point of view is the prevailing one.f 


Thus worth-while information for 
the guidance office can be obtained. 

Also, this student-secretary pro- 
gram may provide suggestions for the 
development of the business depart- 
ment, contribute to the efficient func- 
tioning of the school, and offer many 
intangible benefits in fostering coop- 
eration between various divisions of 
the institution. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
[HE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many teachers of business subjects have asked the following questions: 


What shall I say to a committee of businessmen when asked 
to present the needs of business education in the local schools? 
What results may be expected from such a meeting? 


Answers to these questions appearing on page 49 of this issue have been provided 
by two schools, one in Duluth and the other in Toledo. 
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BUSINESS CAREERS FOR WOMEN 


by Candy Jones (Mrs. Harry Conover) 


N the United States today, nearly 
18,000,000 women hold jobs. That 
means that one out of every three or 
four women is a career girl. During 
the first world war, women were 
given their first real chance to prove 
what they could do on the job and 
how well they could sustain it on a 
mass scale. The silly barriers of 
public opinion in relation to women 
in business versus their place at home 
were dropped. The years of 1929- 
1931 showed more women than ever 
before enrolling in trade schools, 
business schools, and correspondence 
courses. The economic situation of 
our country helped to catapult many 
a capable home girl into a girl with 
a career. Our educational systems 
re-vamped their curricula and offered 
better and more thorough business 
courses for their girls. The turn- 
over from a man-run to a female- 
staffed nation during our most recent 
war gave a taste to many women of 


what it’s like to make a living, Ap- 
parently, the girls liked it. Of the 


18 million women in jobs today, an 
overwhelming percentage work be- 
cause they have to help supplement 
the family income to meet today’s 
high cost of living. 


Women's Jobs 


In a recent poll taken by the gov- 
ernment of women in business, it was 
found that 27.7 per cent have cleri- 
cal jobs—typists, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, cashiers, accountants, tele- 
phone operators, office machine oper- 
ators, etc.; 19.7 per cent are oper- 
atives in industry; 17.4 per cent are 
employed in domestic service; 12.3 
per cent are professional or semi- 
professional, such as dentists, physi- 
cians, surgeons, registered « nurses, 
veterinarians, chemical engineers, 
surveyors, civil engineers, industrial, 
mming engineers, architects, labora- 
tory assistants, designers, radio op- 
trators, teachers, librarians, demon- 
strators, actresses, authors, musi- 
cians, reporters, editors, lawyers, 
judges, clergywomen, athletic  offi- 
tials, photographers and funeral di- 
rectors; 11.1 per cent are labeled 
service workers, such as clerks, wait- 
tresses, beauticians, elevator operators, 
practical nurses, airline stewardesses, 
hotel maids, manicurists, etc.; 3.9 
per cent work on farms; and 3.4 per 
cent own or manage businesses, such 
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as restaurants, business and repair 
services, real estate offices, finance 
and insurance offices and head indus- 
trial organizations or promotional oc- 
cupations. With so many fields rep- 
resented among women workers to- 
day it is interesting to note the tiny 
fraction of them who are big fat ex- 
ecutives or slim-trim executives, the 
latter presenting a more pleasant pic- 
ture. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1947 reported a distinct trend to- 
wards greater responsibility in wo- 
men’s jobs. Between 1940 and 1947 





"They want to know what they are best 
suited for." 


those owning their own or managing 
businesses actually doubled — do- 
mestic service decreased by 400,000. 
Craftswomen are 75,000 stronger 
than before 1941 but laborers are 38, 
000 fewer. 


What Do Young Workers Want? 


In interviewing well over 300,000 
young women seeking advice and 
counsel it has been found that they 
almost all ask the question—‘‘Could 
I possibly become a Cover Girl?” Be- 
cause of the sharpness and eagle-eye 
cruelty of a camera’s lens, a great 
majority of these girls failed to ever 
become Cover Girls because of bone 
structure. The qualifications for a 
model aside from the rigid physical 
attributes a girl must possess are 
much the same that are demanded in 
any field of endeavor: the ability to 
sell yourself to get the job; the abil- 
ity to follow through when on the 
job; good health, warmth of person- 
ality and congeniality and the know- 
how of fashion and beauty sense. So 
many times, these girls who didn’t 
measure up to the physical require- 
ments possessed an even greater 
abundance of the other qualifications 
than the actual models. I personally 
have interviewed many girls and have 
gleaned information about their back- 
grounds, problems, and future goals 


that I would not trade for anything. 
These girls are not there for model- 
ing advice—they want to know (1) 
what they are best suited for, (2) 
how to go about getting it, (3) what 
will help put them across in the short- 
est time possible, and (4) how to 
make the most of what they’ve got. 

I feel that today’s young woman 
preparing for her future while in 
school must be given more than just 
technical information. It’s fine to be 
the best speed typist in your class, 
but if the girl doesn’t know what 
she wants to get into, doesn’t realize 
the possibilities that she has, if she 
can’t talk confidently and intelligently 
and doesn’t present the right picture 
m1 an interview, she is going to find 
few opportunities in today’s competi- 
tion. 





Personality 


Every girl should have a formula 
to follow in becoming an outstanding 
personality in any field. You can’t 
whip up a good pan of fudge with- 
out putting in the right ingredients. 
You can’t bake a terrific cake unless 
you have had previous experience of 
following a recipe. A Broadway 
musical would be a flop if it concen- 
trated on just the book or the stage 
setting alone. Everything follows a 
pattern and everyone should know or 
be helped to find the most suitable 
formula. That is one major and so 
very important step you can help 
your students to discover. 
~ One of the most important aspects 
of any career is the proper mental 
attitude towards a job and the peopie 
with whom one. works. Personnel 
directors and business executives say 
time and again that the most efficient 
mechanical performance or the great- 
est talent or aptitude in an employee 
becomes all but useless to an organi- 
zation unless the employee has the 
ability to get along with others—and 
likes her job. Employers today recog- 
nize this fact and offer pleasanter 
working conditions than ever before; 
more comfortable and attractive work 
surroundings; fair policies of pay 
and promotion ; pension plans ; train- 
ing programs; payroll savings; in- 
surance arrangements; recreation fa- 
cilities and programs; and, in some 
cases, even legal and medical advice. 
Employers haven’t gone to these ex- 
tensive means just to be able to boast 
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about them. It is, in the long run, 
an intelligent money-making device 
to help cut staff turn-over, increase 
production and business, and make 
more money to pay for all these serv- 
ices. The greatest offenders of good 
“personal relations” in business, as 
one would expect, are the young in- 


company ever had. Day dreaming 
about a promotion will not get one 
anywhere. Special courses in the 
field that a girl hopes to make her 
future career will help. 

Teachers as Friends 


Teachers should encourage those 
who are starting out in the business 


world. Guide them as friends, no 
only as educational advisors. Galileo 
once said-—“You can’t teach a map 
anything; you can only help him to 
find it within himself.” Help them 
find their formula for being happy, 
successful and well adjusted people. 
and, as their examples, show them 
that you are proud to be you. 


DiI 


experienced girls, just out of school. 
The benefits given them are taken for 
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The Role of the Teacher aa 
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Teachers, because of their expert SSSSSSDSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSASSSSASSSSSSSSSSSSLSLSSEL S11, (HOT | 
training, can help these young people put int 
get along in life and in their future In the January issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing ¢ Admin: 
careers. Teachers should stress the ‘ : : wi and the 
importance of being pleasant and co- design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrightedf .. tic) 
operative to co-workers, the boss, and by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. dicting 
beginnt 


their assistants. It pays to be well 
liked. Ten years ago, the woman 
over 35 in business was considered a 
shaky risk because of her age, but 
her stability and ability to perform 
capably have given her a preferred 
place in responsible job openings to- 


If you followed those directions, the resulting design should be the scissor; 
pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions o 


page 28 of the January issue. 


day. 

Here are some suggestions: 3 Pe H 
1. Keep confidential business con- 4 tine Pe 

fidential. 5 Rhhh bi & 
2. Avoid office gossip. 6 hath ze 

; 7 nhhh Rake 

3. Admit and correct mistakes. 8 LAR hhh 
4. Develop “professional personal- 4 aah Tae 

sige 10 ahhh ihe 

y- 1 ah te ae 
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For the young girl going out for 
a job today, typing is practically a 
prerequisite for any job; it is better 
if shorthand has been acquired, too. 








Many girls feel that a secretarial job 17 ae 
is a dull one. Actually, it’s a career “4 Poy their stv 
in itself. It offers advancement 20 bl Wha ful of al 
(doesn’t guarantee it—not every 21 Lops LEG sity, 
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makes it so. Wherever business is 26 % One ue % The or; 
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tive job hunter. Typing and short- 29 ah ah i & Sect 
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and are the two usual technical re- 31 £4 “4% Lh % lal on 
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is the secretary’s own initiative in 33 PRRRLAS hh rd teachin 
pleasing her employer and promoting Z Bah Pi caead™ _ Mec 
a smooth running, pleasant business 36 LEGG = Rage 
relationship. Typing can be the open : . 
sesame into a creative career, such ogy 
as radio, publishing, television, ad- dent t 
vertising, or the fashion field. The Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the March issue. Prel 
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DIRECTED STUDENT TEACHING 


by Harriet R. Wheeler 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


_ with student teach- 
ers Who are eager to do their 
best and who see real purpose in 
what they have to do, is a challenge 
0 a supervisor's best efforts. 
Student teaching is one of the most 
important phases of professional 
yaining for educational work. It is 
the culmination of the work of the 
three preceding years—-a chance to 
put into practice the things learned. 
Administrators consider the grade 
and the evaluative reports pertaining 
io student teaching significant in pre- 
dicting success as a teacher. Many 
beginning teachers say they consider 


in which an explanation is given 
of the specific requirements re- 
lated to teaching which are re- 
quired of all in the group, such 
as type of lesson plans, guidance 
projects, conferences, and read- 
ing. At this time itm ay be help- 
ful to present each student with 
a mimeographed handbook. 


The aims for each subject, and the 
relation of those aims to the whole 


curriculum, should be developed 
jointly by the supervisor and student 
teachers. This development should 
consist of assigned reading on the 





A Student Teacher of Illinois State Normal University and Her Shorthand Class 


their student teaching the most help- 
ful of all courses taken in the univer- 
sity, 

Orientation of Student Teachers 


Orientation of student teachers for 
heir respective positions is necessary. 
The orientation may consist of the 
following : . 


_Securing mimeographed mate- 
rial on student teaching from the 
office of the director of student 
teaching. 

_ Meeting of all student teachers 
m each division with the head of 
that division. 

General meeting of all student 
teachers with the director of stu- 
dent teaching. 

Preliminary meeting of super- 
vising teacher with the group of 
student teachers assigned to him 
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aims for each subject to furnish basic 
ideas and a discussion by all the stu- 
dent teachers of a subject with the 
supervisor to formulate, evaluate, and 
adopt the aims for the semester. 

Final assignment of student teach- 
ers should be made to subjects they 
are qualified to teach successfully. 

Develop Professional Attitude 

For successful supervision and 
teaching, there should be genuine in- 
terest in people, and a good profes- 
sional attitude on the part of the 
supervisor and student teacher. Sup- 
ervisors should develop an attitude of 
friendly helpfulness toward the stu- 
dent teachers. The idea that the 
supervising teacher and student teach- 
ers can continually learn from each 
other should be recognized and _ fos- 
tered. There should be continued 
effort directed toward the develop- 


ment of good rapport between super- 
vising teacher and student teachers, 
student teachers themselves, and be- 
tween student teacher and pupils. 
Individual Differences 

The supervising teacher should 
recognize and make provision for 
individual differences on the part of 
student teachers, just as the student 
teachers should recognize and provide 
for differences in their pupils, as to: 

Personality 

Social development 

Intelligence quotient 

Academic record 

Extra-curricular activities 

Mastery of subject 

Background experience 

Teaching ability 

Attitudes and habits in general 

Lesson Planning 


Thorough training should be given 
in lesson-plan preparation and evalu- 
ation, and daily lesson plans should 
be required throughout the semester. 

At Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, student teachers type lesson 
plans making one carbon copy. The 
student teacher keeps the original to 
teach by, and gives the supervisor 
the carbon copy on which to record 
suggestions and evaluations. 

The carbon copies are returned for 
the student teachers to copy com- 
ments and suggestions on their origi- 
nal copies. 

They also copy their evaluation of 
each lesson from their original to the 
carbon copies. The carbon copies are 
filed for use of the supervisor and 
future student teachers and the origi- 
nal is kept by the student. 

Each six weeks every student 
teacher selects what he considers his 
best lesson plan for the past six weeks 
and makes a copy for the permanent 
lesson plan file folders kept at the 
school and available to all student 
teachers. 

The student teachers are encour- 
aged to try out techniques read about 
and record source on lesson plan in 
red pencil. 

In all phases of evaluation good 
points are emphasized first. Having 
to evaluate every lesson, the student 
teachers realize that every lesson and 
class has some good features, and 
others that need improvement. That 
habit of calm analysis has carried over 
well with the teachers for self-evalua- 
tion, and their evaluation of their 
students. 


Need Training in Grading 
Student teachers need thorough 
training in grading. Time can be 
saved by explaining methods to use in 
the different subjects during group 
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conferences. The students appreciate 
easy effective techniques and methods 
for grading: 

Daily recitations 

Daily written work (home work 

and class work ) 
Units of work 
Short tests (essay 
answer ) 

Standard tests 

It is important that the student 
teacher learn to develop initiative and 
resourcefulness in his lesson planning 
and class procedures. Student teach- 
ing is an opportunity to experiment 
with procedures. Often a question 
helps the student teacher, himself, to 
see what is needed in developing a 
plan. This develops student responsi- 
bility, in that the student teacher feels 
the class is his own. 


and brief 


Improvement of Instruction 


A supervisor has the double re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the student 
teachers learn and use effective teach- 
ing techniques, and that the high 
school students get instruction com- 
parable to that in other schools with 
regular teachers. 

Student teachers usually need some 
help on the following: 

Classroom personality (voice, 

mannerisms, cheerfulness, 
etc. ) 

Assignments (correct length and 
provision for individual differ- 
ences ) 

Technique of questioning. 

Rapport with students. 

Better mastery of subject matter. 
Student teachers with office 
experience can enliven. their 
classes with accounts of their 
working experience. Service 
men who have traveled abroad 
can furnish many interesting 
bits of information in subjects 
like general business training. 

The difference in background 
knowledge used to answer unexpected 
questions can sometimes determine 
the difference between an «1 and a B 
teacher. 


Activities Outside of Class 


The student teacher should be af- 
forded an opportunity to get experi- 
ence in all phases of a teacher’s work, 
both in and out of the classroom, such 
as library, study hall, hall supervision, 
attendance at school plays, P.T.A., 
meeting parents in a social way, and 
conferences with parents over grades 
or discipline. 

Adequate training as to funda- 
mental principles to observe for each 
extra-class activity should be given, 
and the presence of the supervisor is 
desirable for hesitant or inexperi- 
enced teachers. 
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Encourage Professional Growth 

The supervising teacher should en- 

courage professional growth on the 
part of the student teacher. This can 
be done by: 

Stressing that originality and re- 
sourcefulness in using a vari- 
ety of techniques read about 
in professional magazines usu- 
ally means better teaching, 
more interested pupils, and a 
better grade for student teach- 
ing. 

Encouraging the student teacher 
to collect material for a profes- 
sional file on the subject being 
taught. If the student teachers 
are promised they may keep all 
material, there should be plenty 
of incentive to collect it. 

Recommending that all teachers 
subscribe to one or two busi- 
ness magazines and assigning 
reports from others, so that 
they get acquainted with most 
of the magazines and year- 
books in the field. 

Acquainting the teachers with the 
sources of material on the vari- 
ous teaching subjects. A card 
file and mimeographed_bibli- 
ographies may be developed at 
this point. 

Encouraging student teachers to 
attend business education con- 
ventions. 


Supervision is Guidance 

The supervising teacher, student 
teachers, and pupils should all work 
for the development of ideals and 
good habits of honesty, cooperation, 
self-reliance, thorough preparation, 
recognition of good qualities in each 
individual, initiative, genuine interest 
in the subject, industriousness, obedi- 
ence, respect, and responsibility. 

One way to become better acquaint- 
ed with the student teachers is to 
have them write an autobiography in 
addition to filling in the usual mimeo- 
graphed data sheet. It is good training 
for writing the “Personal Statement”’ 
required by the placement office when 
registering for a position. 

Student teachers, as well as high 
school pupils, often need remedial 
instruction in improvement of gram- 
mar, improvement of spelling, im- 
provement of handwriting, ability and 
willingness to follow specific direc- 
tions, and development of initiative 
and resourcefulness in planning work. 
The supervisor is often the person 
who must assume the responsibility 
for guiding the student teacher to 
those who can help him correct these 
weaknesses. 

The supervising teacher should be 
able to evaluate student teaching, and 


to point out specific weakness.s, This 
might also be termed a guidance fune. 
tion.’ He should be prepared to sug. 
gest remedies for subject matte; 
weakness, insufficient bac! vround 
knowledge, weakness in techiique oj 
presenting subject matter, personality 
weaknesses, physical weaknesses, an( 
weaknesses in discipline. 
Student teachers should liave th, 
opportunity for observation an( 
evaluation of teaching in the following 
areas: 

Observation and evaluaticn of 
other teachers. 

Evaluation of their own teaching 
on each lesson plan taughi, and 
on their progress as reported 
by the critic teacher about the 
middle of the semester. An ex- 
cellent rating scale which [ use 
in duplicate is the one _pre- 
pared by Miss Velna_ Sollars 
entitled “Evaluating Student 
Teaching in Commercial Edu- 
cation Courses, Business Edu- 
cation World, pages 133-135, 
November 1945. We refer to 
this as the ABCD Evaluation 
chart. 

Pupils’ evaluation of the student 
teacher’s teaching based on un- 
signed rating sheets prepared 
while the student teachers are 
visiting other classes. 

An _ excellent two-page set of 
questions was given in “This 
Year Let’s Take Inventory 
of Ourselves” by Marsdon 
Sherman. Business Education 


World, June 1947. 


Helpful Hints in Supervision 

Never criticize or correct a stude 
teacher aloud before a class. 

Never criticize a teacher for a ba 
situation or procedure unless you, ‘ 
supervisor, can offer some defini 
suggestions for improvement. 

Announce well in advance the dat 
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when grades, reports, conference a 
signments, and projects are due. Wi! 
a large group of student teachers, 
find it helpful to have a notice on tl 
teachers’ bulletin board (out of th 
classroom) with a list of dates an 
items, followed by a mimeographe 
list of teachers’ names to be signel 
after reading. 

Keep a complete record of absence 
a grade on the panel discussions, an 
grades on all required reading (1 
cluding cuantity, date due, and dat 
received. ) 

3e generous with compliments 
student teachers for demonstratit 
unusual resourcefulness in collectit 
extra material, preparing a_ go 
visual aid, developing an_ effect 
lesson plan, or executing commen 
able teaching techniques. 
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THE NEW TEACHER MEETS THE PUBLIC 


F it ts to justify its existence, a 
teacher-training program must turn 
out successful teachers, And to turn 
out teachers who will be successful, 
the teacher-training institutions must 
eraduate students who are sufficiently 
well educated to get along with their 
associates. What are the cultural 
qualifications of a successful teacher ? 
Herbert A. Tonne in Principles of 
Business Education writes, ‘The 
business teacher should be able to 
speak and write English in an edu- 
cated manner; he should be aware of 
the social and scientific achievements 
of mankind; he should have a sound 
social understanding and tolerance of 
humanity; and he should be able to 
get along with his colleagues.’"* For 
this reason, a teacher-training pro- 
gram that is successful prepares its 
work harmoniously 
within a school system. 

The beginner especially needs help. 
The first year for Mr. X, the teacher- 
training student, is a critical year. He 
has many people to please: his col- 
leagues, his supervisors, his com- 
munity, himself, his pupils. During 
his first year the pupils decide 
whether Mr. X is a pal or a pill; his 
fellow teachers decide whether he is 
“worth cultivating,” his supervisors 
decide whether he ‘knows his stuff,” 
and most important of all Mr. X him- 
sf decides whether or not he enjoys 
his job as “Johnny’s teacher.” 


Help Him To Be Pepular 


Every teacher wants to be popular 
with his students, to be remembered 
because of his pleasing personality, 
his teaching skill, and the manner in 
which he conducts classes. For this 
reason those who are preparing to 
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sand dislike about teachers. 


teach should know what pupils like 
Research 
evidence is available on this point 
which shows “The Characteristics 
that Make 1 Teacher popular and 
Z Teacher Unpopular,”? as recorded 
by 10,000 high school seniors. 

In 1946, moreover, the Quiz Kids 
radio program offered a scholarship 
to the teacher most convincingly de- 
scribed in a pupil’s composition un- 
der the title, “The Teacher Who 
Helped Me Most.” Approximately 


if '4.000 letters were submitted by pu- 


hils from grades 2 to 12. A second 
contest conducted in the Spring of 


'Tonne. 


, Herbert A., Principles of Business 
§ Education, New York, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. 1947, p. 478. 


*Hart. Frank W., 


Teachers and Teaching, New 
Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. ix and 
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by Elsie Lucille Leffingwell 


Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1947 drew 33,000 letters, The traits 
mentioned in these letters as charac- 
teristic of the teachers the pupils liked 
best and least are available for our 
use in a small pamphlet entitled, 
“The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most,”* written by Paul A. Witty of 
the School of Education of North- 
western University. So let’s give our 
students such guides to true popu- 
larity in the classroom. 


Help Him to Get Along With Others 

Next, a teacher cannot be happy 
unless he wins the approval of his 
colleagues. The personality of Mr. 
X, and how he gets along with his 





"His supervisors decide whether he ‘knows 
his stuff.’ ' 


fellow teachers will have a large part 
in determining whether or not he is 
successful. Morrison found this to 
be true. In a table of eleven ‘“Fac- 
tors Causing Failure in Teaching,‘ 
Morrison lists as No. 2 “Inability to 
co-operate,’ and amplifies it with 
the comment, “He never agreed with 
any other faculty member.” Because 
all of one’s time as a teacher is not 
spent in the classroom, the teacher 
who is popular with his fellow 
workers leads a much happier life. 


Help Him to Understend the 
Purpose of Supervision 


Mr. X should understand also the 
need for supervision in a modern 
high school. He should know what 
help he may expect from the head of 

3 Witty, Paul <A., “The 
Helped Me Most,” Elementary 
XXIV, No. 6, October 1947. 

4 Morrison, Robert H., “Factors Causing Failure 


in Teaching,’ Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 16, Sept. 1927, pp. 103-104. 
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Vol. 
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his department, his principal, his su- 
perintendent, and the city or state su- 
pervisor in his field. He will be less 
apt to “freeze” when a supervisor 
visits him if he knows on what basis 
that supervisor is judging him. If 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in your state has a rating card for 
teachers, Mr, X and his classmates 
should know what points it empha- 
sizes. If they know on what points 
they are being judged, if they are 
acquainted with some of the many 
rating scales available, they will be 
more at ease, more ‘apt to treat the 
supervisor as a friend and ally, more 
apt to incorporate into their daily 
teaching plans those points which su- 
pervisors know are important. Let’s 
be sure our students see and discuss 
several “score cards” for teachers. 


Help Him in Community Relationships 

What advice are you giving Mr. 
X on how to get along in the com- 
munity in which he teaches? How 
much should the teacher feel he owes 
to his community ; how much does he 
owe to himself asa free citi:en? Let’s 
give him some pointers on dealing 
with irate parents who phone or stop 
a teacher on the street. Mr. X will 
like a little pamphlet on this subject 
compiled by Mr. M. B. Keck, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clear Lake, 
Wisconsin, and called, “Teaching 
Tactics.” Let’s have some guidance 
on these teacher-community relations 
for they are one of the major prob- 
lems of beginning teachers. 


Help Him to Evaluate 

A teacher must be satisfied with his 
role if he is to be a well-adjusted 
happy person. Too often we spend 
all the time in our teacher-training 
classes emphasizing what teachers can 
give, and fail even to mention that a 
tercher can get a great deal from his 
experience as a faculty member at the 
average high school. 

Mr. X wants to see himself pro- 
gress and grow from an _ inexperi- 
enced beginner to a capable teacher 
who has won group approval, Yet, 
unless a teacher is critical of his own 
wor’, he will not grow. There are 
many rating scales available’ by 
which a teacher may appraise his 
worth. Do your students know about 
them? 

5 See Schorling, Raleigh, Student Teaching, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, 
pp. 223-232. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING BY THE 
DAILY RECITATION METHOD 


by Henry Owen 


James Monroe High School 


New York, N. Y. 


HE September 1948 issue of THE 

JOURNAL OF BuSINEss EDUCATION 
contains an article by Ralph Knost 
in which the use of practice sets is 
advocated as the primary method of 
teaching the principles of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. Mr. Knost con- 
siders the traditional classroom pro- 
cedure inadequate and in its place he 
presents each topic through a com- 
plete cycle problem beginning with 
journalizing and ending with the 
post-closing trial balance. 

In the first unit of instruction is 
found an opening entry involving a 
liability. This unit also involves 
journalizing, an eight column work 
sheet, adjusting and closing entries 
and financial statements. 

The writer does not know what is 
meant by traditional classroom pro- 
cedure. Certainly there is a great 
variety of bookkeeping teaching pro- 
cedures to be found wherever one 
looks. He has a suspicion that more 
instructors use the practice set method 
than the daily recitation method. 

The writer has little faith in prac- 
tice sets. In an article in the Septem- 
ber. 1945 issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation, he stated that 
the practice set should not be used 
to teach bookkeeping principles but 
should be used primarily to teach 
business procedures and the use of 
business papers. 

The writer is a firm believer in the 
daily recitation method of teaching 
bookkeeping. To make things more 
specific, he is outlining here the daily 
lesson (lessons numbered) aims of 
first year work. The reader will 
notice the absence of adjusting and 
closing entries, financial statements 
and eight column work sheets. The 
work does not go beyond the trial 
balance. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the balance sheet approach is 
the best one for pupils to learn the 
theory of debit and credit. 


BOOKKEEPING, TERM | 

1 Need for bookkeeping. Mean- 
ing of assets. 

2 Meaning of capital. Preparing 
a balance sheet of assets and 
capital. 

3 Recording changes directly on 
balance sheet. 
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Recording additional — invest- 
ments on balance sheet. 

Drill in recording changes on 
balance sheet. 

Need for the account. Develop 
rules for using asset accounts. 
Proprietor’s capital account. De- 
velop rules for using capital 
account. 

Proprietor’s personal account. 
Advantages of using two capital 
accounts. 

Finding the balance of an ac- 
count. Interpretation of an ac- 
count. 

The analysis chart. Reasons for 
making debits and credits. 

Use of ledger paper. 

Drill in using ledger paper. 
Sales income account. 

Drill in analysis and recording 
of sales income. 

Drill in analysis chart. Exami- 
nation in analysis. 

The trial balance. 

Drill recording in accounts and 
preparation of trial balance. 
Examination in recording ac- 
counts and trial balance. 
Business papers—sales invoice, 
check. 


Accounts receivable. Sale on 
account. 

Entries for merchandise returns 
by customer. Credit memor- 
andum. 

Business papers — promissory 
note. 


Entries for notes receivable. 
Receivables: Compound trans- 
actions—sale involving cash and 
note. 
Receivables : 
drill. 
Receivables: Drill recording in 
accounts and analysis. 
Examination on receivables. 
Liabilities: Prepare balance 
sheet. 

Accounts payable: Develop 
rules for using liability ac- 
counts. 

Merchandise returns to credi- 
tors. 

Distinguishing between ac- 
counts receivable and accounts 
payable. 

Notes payable. 


Analysis — chart 


33 Liabilities: Compound transae. 
tions. 

34 ‘Liabilities: Drill recording jy 
accounts and analysis. 

35-36 Further drill receivabies and 
payables. 

37 Examination on receivables and 
payables. 

38 Subdivision of merchandise ac. 
count—Merchandise Inventory. 
Merchandise Purchases. 
Freight Inward accounts. 

39° Purchase returns and allowance 
account. Sales returns and al- 
lowance account. 

40 Subdivision of supplies and 
services: Rent, office expense, 
delivery expense, ete. 

41 Subdivision of equipment : Fur- 
niture and fixtures, delivery 
equipment, ete. 

42. Drill recording and trial bal- 


ance. 
43 Examination recording and trial 
balance. 


44 The journal: Need for and ad- 
vantages of. 

45 The journal: Posting. 

46 Drill recording in journal and 
posting. 

47 Subdivision of 
sales journal. 

48 Sales journal : Posting. 

49 Purchase journal: Recording 
and posting. 

50 Sales and purchase journals: 
Drill recording and_ posting. 

51 Cash receipts journal. 

52 Cash receipts journal: Posting. 

53 Cash payment journal : Record: 
ing and posting. 

54 Cash book. 

55 Cash book: Posting. 

56 General journal : Recording and 


journal — the 


posting. 

57. Opening entry in general jour- 
nal. 

58-59 Finding and correcting er- 
rors. 

60-61 Review exercise recording in 


journals and posting. 

62 Examination on journals. 

63-65 Checking account and bank 
reconciliation. 

66 Statement of account. 

67-68 Balancing and ruling of ac- 
counts. 

69-75 Practice Set: Journals, post- 
ing, trial balance, business pa- 
pers. 


BOOKKEEPING, TERM II 


76-79 Review posting, 
trial balance. 

80-81 Cash discounts. Develop et 
tries in accounts. 

82-83 Three column cash receipts 
journal. Sales discount column. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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S chairman of a findings com- 
Pr rrittee at Capital University the 
writer had many opportunities to 
evaluate good teaching. This article 
is the result of this analysis. 

The modern educator looks upon 
his job as having to do with a vast 
potential of human ‘energy consisting 
of complex organisms with their God- 
viven urge for development. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to guide 
this potential that it may find its 
maximum development in a complex 
environment having physical, social, 
cultural, and = spiritual facets. In 
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guiding these decidedly individualistic 
human organisms, the faculty will 
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INDICES OF GOOD TEACHING 


by Harm Harms 


Capital University 


Ohio 


ened and that additional push in the 
form of motivation is necessary to 
recapture, to some extent, the former 
natural interest-inspired enthusiasm 
and drive. As a substitute, all kinds 
of extrinsic and intrinsic motivation 
are often necessary. Many sugges- 
tions have been made in the literature 
of business education to this effect. 
The ones covered in this article are 
perhaps the most pertinent. 
Objectives 

Objectives either drawn from the 

students or accepted by them prob- 


ably constitute the greatest single mo- 
tivating force available. If this could 





Students Co-operating with Instructor 


make use of a curriculum, well bal- 
anced as to distribution, concentra- 
tion, maturation levels, and having 
the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount as the central integrating 
factor. 


Natural Interest in Learning 


This human organism has in it a 
natural urge for development and 
growth, a desire to learn—really an 
ideal situation for a teacher desir- 
ing to teach. An ominous note is in- 
troduced however, when we are told 
that in attempting to substitute fac- 
ulty and school interests for student 
interests, this urge to grow is weak- 
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in Establishing Objectives for the Course 


be followed by student-teacher co- 
operation in deciding upon means of 
evaluating them, a beginning towards 
harmonious energetic classroom rela- 
tionships would be established. 


One teacher conducted a class in 
Sociology under the heading of 


“Roosevelt High School as a Social 
Institution.” Students and_ teacher 
conferred and mutually agreed upon 
the project as a worthy semester 
problem. Then followed various con- 
ferences and committee meetings to 
elaborate the technique to be used to 
solve the problem. In the end, again 
by committee action, the work was 
summarized and properly evaluated. 


the teacher was in 
the driver’s seat. This is an example 
of student-teacher co-operation by 
means of mutually established objec- 
tives, procedures, and_ evaluation 
techniques. 


In all instances, 


Adequate Learning Materials 


With the aid of the Counseling 
Staff, the Medical Committee, the 
Speech Department, and other allied 
service bureaus, it is suggested that 
everything possible be done to remove 
blocks which hinder the potential, 
previously described, from achieving 
its maximum development. By blocks 
the committee has in mind such things 
as deficiencies in fundamental skills, 
and perception difficulties due to im- 
proper functioning of seeing, hearing 
and speaking organs, and various 
emotional maladjustments. The fol- 
lowing is a suggested check list for 
diagnosing a_ student’s failure to 
achieve according to his potential: 

a. Lack of academic background 
b. Lack of adequate habits of work and 


studv—deficiencies in reading, listening, ob- 
serving, writing, and spe aking 
Health 
1. Mental 
Feeling of inferiority 
b. Defense or escape mechanisms 
such as projecting the blame on 
others, extensive day-dreaming, over- 
compensating, extreme shyness, and 
other manifestations of failure to 
face problems. 
c. Speech defects 
d. Inadequate emotion control. Some 
students simply go blank under pres- 
sure of examination, others worry 
instead of working at their lessons. 
2. Physical 
a. Sensory handicaps 
b. Speech defects 
c. Lack of energy 
. Problems of weight control 
. lack of good health habits 
. Chronic conditions 


rdborsien 

1. Too much outside work 

2. Unsatisfactory study environment 
Excessive activities 

e. Lack of 

f. Inadequate sense of values and a lack of 

appreciation of opportunities offered. 


interest 


Devices and Techniques 


The following motivating devices 
could well be used without stint in the 
average high school classroom. 


a. Success is crucial. The human organ- 
ism, in order to develop properly, has got 
to succeed. The teacher needs to so set 
the stage that all members of the class will 
succeed in something. This helps to build 
morale and furnishes a stepping-stone for 
further activity. Charles M. Schwab, when 
asked to what he attributed his success in 
industry, once replied, “passing out books 
in Sunday School—Success in this venture 
a me courage for the next step.’ 

. Knowledge of progress is essential. The 
pe wants to know where he is going 
and how he is getting along. This implies 
frequent measurement and evaluation of 
progress and achievement. 
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c. Closely allied with the above factors is 
the setting of near goals and far goals. 
The student should have before him a goal 
which it is possible for him to achieve in 
the near future, possibly the current class- 
room period. While working on this goal, 
his eyes should be focused from time to 
time on the semester goal and, occasionally, 
the ultimate goal of his college career. 

d. Aspiration levels. Students need assist- 
ance in establishing proper levels of aspira- 
tion. The non-academic student is apt to 
overshoot his level, whereas the gifted stu- 
dent, unless properly inspired, will not work 
to maximum capacity. This all leads to the 
matter of individual differences where the 
slogan should be “To be different ‘is 
normal.” 

e. A pat on the back is better than a kick 
several vertebrae further down! Psycholo- 
gists Thorndike, Lorge, Lewin, and others 
pretty generally agree that praise is more 
effective than criticism or punishment in 
securing results. 

f. Work from the simple and familiar to 
the complex and unknown. Teachers need 
to talk the language of the students. 

g. The principle of satisfaction should not 
be overlooked. We do well and tend to 
succeed in those things that we like to do. 
A tough course is not necessarily a good 
course. A student vitally interested in the 
problems and inspired to work with joy 
will probably achieve a great deal more 
than the one who is merely attempting to 
surmount difficulties “because they are good 
for us.” This in no way places the stamp 
of approval on snap courses. A unit can 
have substance and still be interesting. 


Student Evaluation 


Rather than a formal general eval- 
uation of the faculty by the students 
without a meeting of the minds in- 
volved concerning criteria, as is some- 
times the case, teachers should, on 
their own, be encouraged to ask stu- 
dents to evaluate their courses by 
handing in unsigned criticisms, or, 
better still, use a question box in the 
classroom for criticisms. These may 
be signed or unsigned. As is done in 
most industries today, awards should 
be made for unusual ideas which will 
improve the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. 

Department heads should explore 
professional opportunities of their 
field and seek means to make such 
information available to the students. 

Teachers should be encouraged to 
think in terms of the whole institu- 
tion, the whole educational picture, 
the whole life of the student. Ar- 
rangements might be made’ through 
open forums and faculty conferences 
to permit each department to tell 
the rest of the teachers something 
about the work they are doing. 

Business teachers have an excellent 
opportunity to motivate their teach- 
ing by tying it in with actual business 
practice. Members of the National 
Office Management Association and 
many other local firms stand ready 
to provide special office visits for 
teachers and tours for students. In 
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some cases, businessmen will volun- 
teer to visit local classrooms and pro- 
vide work experience for both stu- 
dent and teacher. 


Marks of Good Teaching 


The following’statement of ‘“‘funda- 
mentals basic to a unit of learning” 
by Billett’ is about as fine a summary 
of good educational procedure as one 
is likely to find: 

“1. Human beings learn as the re- 
sult of behavior. At the conscious 
level they behave with reference to 
some goal. 

2. Teaching is guidance and di- 
rection of behavior which results in 
learning. 

3. All learning involves integra- 
tion. What one learns coalesces with 
the person who was, to form the per- 
son who is. 

4. The pupils in any given class 
not only do differ, but always will 
differ, in what they know, are able to 
do, and tend to do in the area repre- 
sented by any given topic. 

5. Learning is always an_ indi- 
vidual matter, but it takes place most 
efficiently and effectively in a social 
setting. Three important elements 
are involved in this principle: (1) 
The group can be a stimulus to in- 
dividual activity; (2) individuals 
within a group can learn a great deal 


1Roy O. Billett, “The Values of Unit Organization,’ 


mercial Teachers’ Association (1942), pp. 24-25. 


vicariously from each other’s direct 
experiences; and (3) the group jg 
essential to education for cooperation, 

6. True interest is essential to op- 
timal emotionalization of  b« iavior 
which results in learning. 

7. Rotation of tasks is often help- 
ful when the pupil reaches a plateau 
in learning. 

8. The will to engage in be avior 
which results in learning is in part a 
function of explicitness of directions, 


9. Freedom is an essential of the 
teaching-learning process. 

10. Recognition of progress is es- 
sential to continued behavior which 
results in learning. 

11. To use what one has learned 
is to prove that one has learned it and 
to increase its permanency.” 


Planned activities might well be 
grouped under five heads: 

1. Introductory activities or ex- 
periences to kindle interests. 

2. Core activities and experiences 
in which each pupil will engage. 

3. Optional related activities and 
experiences, no one pupil will engage 
in them all. 

4. Selected readings. 

5. Evaluative activities. 


Fifteenth Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 





THE NEW TEACHER MEETS THE PUBLIC 


(Continued from page 23) 


Help Him to Remember 

Since Mr. X will remember only 
about 75 percent of what he has bees. 
taught even yntil the day of the ex- 
amination, he needs to have available 
for his use “on the job” a noteboou 
in which he has collected: some prac 
tical teaching suggestions written b, 
a leader in each of the fields in which 
he is qualified to teach; a bibliog- 
raphy of articles, books, and audio- 
visual aids in his field; a list of books 
that he may recommend for the 
library use of his pupils, some ma- 
terial on extra-curricular activities. 
Many of the ideas which we tell Mr. 
X in our methods class will seem 
theoretical when we are telling him 
about them, but will seem very prac- 
tical when seven months later “on 
the job,” he consults his notebook for 
help on a specific problem. With this 
source book of material Mr. X will 
be more confident of his ability to 
teach. 


Help Him Plan the Future 


Mr. X also needs some advice on 
securing better training in his subject 
field. He should know the advantages 
of graduate study; the pros and cons 
of “work experience”; the profes- 
sional associations to which he may 
belong, and the publications of these 
groups. 

Mr. X finally should know whet 
the future holds for him as a membe. 
of the teaching profession. ‘He should 
know the requirements for a perma- 
nent teaching certificate in his state; 
the provisions of the last salary scale 
passed by the legislature, what incre- 
ments he may expect. With this in- 
formation at hand, Mr. X is qualified 
to judge his role as “Johnnys 
teacher.” 

Is your teaching-training program 
helping Mr. X, your student, become 
a teacher who is pleased with his job, 
and who gets along with his pupils, 
colleagues, supervisors, and com- 
munity? 
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ROM 1867 to the present time 
many thousands of patents have 
been issued. 

The crude original built like a 
piano with the keys hitting the paper 
from underneath wrote with capi- 


Htals only. There was a foot tread for 


returning the carriage and this with 
the wheel which served as a line 
spacer made it look very much like 
a sewing machine. 

Although Sholes worked on a vis- 
ible typewriter he never perfected 
this and it was some years before 
the “visible” typewriter became more 
than an idea. 

At that time the machine had 63 
different characters while the most 
modern machines have 83. There was 
no standard keyboard in the early 
days. When a man wanted a type- 
writer from the factory he sent his 
order with a diagram of the way he 
wanted the keys laid out. 

The price of the first machine was 
$125; it was ornate with beautiful 
sprays of flowers in mother-of-pearl] 
finish; it was as beautiful as a piece 
of furniture fit for any office, study, 
or parlor. 


"The Story of the Typewriter" 

The Story of the Typewriter by 
the Herkimer County Historical So- 
ciety presents the following interest- 
ing items. 

The typewriter made its debut at 
the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876 where it was viewed 
by thousands for the first time. 

_ Mr. Johns, an insurance man from 
Texas saw the demonstration of this 











typewriter. The idea so appealed to 


jhim that he bought one. However, 
‘not everyone reacted as favorably. 
One of his first typed letters was to 
}one of his agents. He received this 


reply to his letter. 


Dear Sir: | received your communication 
and will act accordingly. There is a matter 
would like to speak to you about. | realize, 


| Mr, Johns, that | do not possess the educa- 


tion which you have, however until your last 
etter though | had always been able to 
tead your writing correctly. | did not think 
iT was necessary then, or will be in the 
‘uture to have your letters to me taken to 
your printer and set up like a handbill. | 
am able to read your handwriting and | feel 
deeply chagrined to think you thought such 
8 Course necessary. 
Very sincerely, 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


AND 


Part Il 
1867 - 1948 


by Hazel A. Flood 


State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Mark Twain was the first man to 
make practical use of the typewriter 
in the production of his manuscripts. 
There is some variance of opinion as 
to the first manuscript he typed. 
However, there seems to be ample 





Remington Typewriter, 1873. 


proof for the statement that it was 
Tom Sawyer. 
With his manuscript he sent the 
following letter: 
Gentlemen: Please do not use my name in 
anyway. Please do not divulge the fact that 
| own a machine. | have entirely stopped 
using the type writer for the reason that | 
never could write a letter with it to anybody 
without receiving a request by return mail 
that | would not only describe the machine 
but state what progress | had made in the 
use of it, etc. | don't like to write letters 
and so | don't want people to know that | 
own this curiosity-breeding little joker. 
Yours truly, 
Sam'! L. Clemens 


Later he used the machine to as- 
tonish his friends. He learned “The 
Boy Stood on the Burning Deck’’ so 
that he could type it with the high 
rate of twelve words per minute and 
with a reasonable degree of fluency 
and then resumed his pen for much 
of his business. 

Had you used one of the first 
typewriters, you would have had no 
trouble with learning how to use the 
shift key for capitals. Each type car- 


THE INVENTION 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPEWRITER 


ried only one letter and it was the 
upper case. The first typewriter to 
write both capitals and small letters 
was patented by a Mr. Brooks who 
sold the patent rights to the Reming- 
ton company to be used in their 
Model No. 2. 


1880-1900 


Another solution of this problem 
was patented in 1883 and came out 
under the name of Caligraph, which 
had one set of capitals and one of 
lower case letters. This type of ma- 
chine was very popular for a great 
number of years. Smith Premier 
made the leading double-keyboard 
machine in 1890. 

One of the greatest defects of the 
early machines was the fact that the 
operator could not see what he was 
writing. Hammond secured a patent 
in 1880 for a writing machine whose 
distinguishing feature was visible 
writing. It was built on the type- 
wheel principle. The keys were ar- 
ranged on a wheel in the center of 
the machine and when the keys were 
depressed, the wheel whirled until 
the letter came to the printing point 
and made its print. 

Another typewriter attempting to 
have visible writing was the ‘‘Hor- 
ton.” However, the ribbon was also 
over the cylinder, so it did not pro- 
vide for absolute visibility. 

In 1890, Franz Wagner sold his 
patent on a visible typewriter*to the 
Underwood Company and within the 
next ten years Underwood sold thou- 
sands of these machines. The type 
bars of this machine were in front of 
the carriage and the type printed on 
the front of the cylinder. An entire 
line could be read as written without 
moving or shifting the platen. This 
was a distinctive innovation to the 
typewriter. 

In the nine years from 1873 to 
1882, it is reported that less than 
8000 machines had been manufac- 
tured. In the year 1882, Wyckoff, 
Seamans, and Benedict obtained con- 
trol of the Remington and sold near- 
ly 200,000 machines in the fourteen 
years following. 

The early type ribbons used on 
typewriters were not very pleasant 
to work with. Ordinary ribbon was 
dipped into ink and hung up to dry. 
It was then rolled on spools to be 
used on the machines. The impres- 
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sions were not always clear and they 
had the added disadvantage of being 
very unpleasant to handle. Yost did 
not use a ribbon on his invention in 
1899. The keys passed over an inking 
pad before hitting the paper. 

It is rather surprising to find that 
a patent for an electrically operated 
typewriter was secured in 1888. 

The 1916 model is described as 
follows: 

“A typewriter of standard design which 
is equipped with special mechanism so that 
form letters may be written automatically 
from a perforated paper record or master 
sheet. The paper records are perforated 
on another machine provided with a stand- 
ard keyboard. The automatic typewriter 
is operated by a 1/20 horse-power electric 
motor and if desired the automatic part 
can be removed and used in the usual 
way. Thus it is possible to fill in the 
name and address of the person to whom 
the letter is to be sent, then start the paper 
record mechanism running for the balance 
of the letter.” 


Claims were made that the machine 
could be used to write at the rate of 
130 words a minute. 

The increasing popularity and in- 
terest in the typewriter is evident in 
the large number of patents taken 
out during the period from 1885 to 
1895. By 1890, a number of adver- 
tisements were being listed for used 
machines. The Edison typewriter 
patent was secured under the date 
of lebruary 3, 1894. 

The first record found of a port- 
able typewriter was the Blickensder- 
fer. This machine used the rotary 
type wheel, and printed work in full 
view. The line spacing could be va- 
ried and it was said to be almost 
noiseless. 

Joseph Kane in his Famous First 
lacts, states that the first portable 
typewriter was made by Franz Wag- 


ner in? 1892, This statement is at 
variance with the Scientific Ameri- 
can. The first Wagner portable was 


put out by the Wagner Company, 
but later Wagner sold his patent to 
the Underwood Company. 

A large number of machines was 
placed on the market from 1890 to 
1915. The industry was assuming 
larger proportions and the advertise- 
ments in the Scientific American for 
this period are very interesting. 
Characteristic are the following: 


recently appearing machine is 
The type bars are normally 
above the work. Each bar is hook-shaped, 
hinged at its lower ends, and bearing the 
type letter on the bend at the upper end. 
Arranged in two series, one on each side 
of the center and in printing, each loop 
swings down like the wing of a bird. As 
the printing is from the top and the ribbon 
's moved away from in front of the line 
immediately after the printing blow, the 
writing is always visible to the operator.’ 


“Another 
the Olkver. 


“It is not practicable to give a full illus- 
tration of the state of the art in type- 
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as it has grown to an industry 

Nearly 1700 patents 
More than 100 useful 
and meritorious machines have been de- 
vised and put upon the market. Among 
these are the Hall, Underwood, Manhattan, 
Williams, and the Jewett.” 


“In point of speed the typewriter de- 
pends entirely upon the aptness of the 
operator. For ordinary copies, where much 
time is occupied in deciphering illegible 
scrawl, probably 40 words a minute is the 


writers, 
of large proportions. 
have been granted. 


average work. In_ special cases, when 
copying from memory, a speed cf 150 


words per minute has been maintained for 
a very limited time. It was estimated that 
there were in use in the United States in 
1896, 140,000 typewriters and that up to 
that time 450,000 had been made _ alto- 
gether. In 1898, there were exported from 
the United States, machines to the value 


of $1,902,153.” 


In 1891, Densmore brought forth 
his first typewriter. It had a longer 
life than a number of the typewrit- 
ers that came out at that time. Per- 
haps that is due to the business acu- 
men of its inventor. Densmore’s ma- 
chine had _ ball-bearing — type-bar 
joints, giving accurate alignment and 
light key action, platen rolls to show 
the work, and carriage locks at the 
end of the writing line. 

Of the later machines, perhaps 
none met with more favor than that 
patented by A. T. Brown in Decem- 
ber of 1891. The leading feature of 
this machine was the type-bar wing 
of its printing mechanism. This elim- 
inated the pivoted type bar. The 
greatest deficiency of the pivoted bar 
was the fact that the joints at the 
pivot wore so quickly that they soon 
got out of alignment. 

Some very practical patents were 
secured during this period for the 
improvement of the machine. In 
1890, Joseph Cathright secured a 
patent on a practical tabulating de- 
vice, by means of which the carriage 
would move from its position to any 
desired position. This opened the 
field of statistical typewriting. Cath- 
right sold his patent to the Under- 
wood Company. Until this time, it 
was not possible to do any type of 
work other than straight copy work 
or letters. 


1900-1948 


Well invented the first automatic 
ribbon reverse for the Remington. 
Underwood put the first front-stroke 
machine to gain prominence, on the 
market. Remington adapted _ the 
Gorin decimal tabulator still in use 
in many machines. In 1913, a patent 
was recorded for a typewriter for 
music, not intended for speed pri- 
marily but for absolute clearness and 
neatness in writing music. 

In 1915, a patent was recorded for 
a typewriter with a variable spacing 
device as a means for variations of 
spacing between lines. 


The typewriter finally came to be 
used for the system of long distance 


typewriting, providing for the send- 
ing of messages by means of the 


teletype. 

In 1916, application was filed for 
a patent covering a keyboard for q 
typewriter. This invention used the 
Universal keyboard but provided 
set of auxiliary keys for better ma- 
chine manipulation. The inventor 
stated that this would enable the op- 
erator to reach the extra keys readily 
without the usual danger of striking 
the wrong key. 

Hou Chow, graduate of \assa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in- 
vented a typewriter in 1916 which 
utilized 4000 Chinese characters in 
a portable! 

Two additional patents applied for 
during 1916 which are of special 
importance are as follows: 

1. Tabulator. One of the main ob- 
jects of this invention is to provide 
a means of releasing the carriage 
from its escapement to permit it to 
move automatically to a decided point 
by means of a spring. 

2. Micrometric spacer to enable 
the writer to write on a ruled line 
or produce any desired distance be- 
tween succeeding lines. 


Advertising Through Expositions 


From 1856, the typewriter com- 
panies have taken advantage of ex- 
positions as a means of advertising 
their products. Beach’s machine took 
the Gold Medal in 1856. Sholes’ mi- 
chine was displayed at the Centennial 
in 1876. In the 1915 World Fair. 
one of the exhibits which could hard- 
ly escape observation was a 


“typewriter of gigantic proportions. Lest 
their product be overlooked among the 
myriads of typewriters that are to be put 
on exhibition an enterprising company has 
had a machine built 1729 times larger 
than a standard typewriter. It is not 
merely a colossal image but a_ working 
model that actually writes and during the 
exposition it will type news bulletins on a 
sheet of paper 9 feet wide in letters 3 
inches high and 2 inches apart. The mor- 
ster machine will be operated by electrical 
connection with a typewriter of standard 
dimensions. For instance, on depressing 
a key of the small machine the corte- 
sponding key of the large machine will 
respond. A _ lever is used for the retum 
of the carriage and for line spacing of 
rotating the cylinder. The big machine 
weighs 14 tons as against 30 pounds which 
is the weight of the standard machine. It 
is 21 feet wide in action by 15 feet high 
and requires for its operation a room 
measuring 25 x 30 x 25. This mammoth 
typew riter has taken about two years for 
its construction and cost one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 


Another exhibit worth mentioning 
was the Royal machine for the 
World’s Fair at New York City. 

“It’s not for sale, but you ought to know 
about the gold typewriter that was pre 
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glesmen on his tenth anniversary as sales 
jirector. The signatures of all those men 
appear all over the machine and even the 
ribbon is ot gold. It works too, because 
| saw Albert Tarngora operate it before 
the machine was’ sent to the House of 
jewels at the New York World’s Fair.” 


PROPORTIONAL spacing is pro- 
vided by International — Business 
Machines Corporation for its electric 
typewriter which provides either spe- 
dal 12 point Roman book type or type 
similar to conventional type. The 
escapement allows space for each 
character according to its width, vary- 
ing from 2 to 5 units of 1/32 of an 
inch each. Two space bars are pro- 
vided. One moves the carriage 2 
units and the other 3 units. When 
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A medical special noiseless type- 
writer was introduced by Remington. 
In addition to its quietness which is so 
necessary in the hospital or in the 
doctor’s office, it has professional 
signs and symbols included on_ its 
“serm-free’” key tops. There is a 
special card-writing attachment and 
they claimed that as many as 18 legi- 
ble copies could be made when neces- 
sary in the clinic doctor’s office or 
hospital. 

A typometer line gauging device 
was introduced which may _ be 
fastened around the platen of any ma- 
chine and gives the typist immediate 
knowledge of how many lines remain 
to be written before the bottom of 
the sheet is reached. 

One machine used a light indicator 
to indicate the end of the line and the 
end of the page which is being typed. 
A red signal lights simultaneously 
when the bell rings at the end of the 
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line and a green signal lights to warn 
P that the writing line is approximately 
pone inch from the bottom of the page. 

Nearly all writing machines on the 
pmarket are of the type-bar variety. 
p Usually there are 42 keys, writing 84 
p characters. One machine, however, 
| has 44 keys and writes 88; another 
P46 keys and writes 92; two other 
models have 38 keys and write 76 
characters, 

One typewriter can be taken apart 
and units interchanged with corre- 
‘sponding units of any other type- 
| \riter of the same make. Some have 
one tabulator key only; two have an 
in-built tabulator which is controlled 

means of five kevs located along 
‘the keyboard. A number of machines 
Provide for the variations in the oper- 
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ator’s touch. The keys may be tight- 
ened or loosened to suit the touch of 
the operator. 

There is a wide variety of platens: 
noiseless, medium, hard, brass, hard- 
rubber, steel, roller-bearing, various 
widths for special work, a label-writ- 
ing platen for physicians, a library 
platen for library cards, and a card- 
index platen for index cards. The 
noiseless machines use pressure for 
the impression instead of the percus- 
sion used by the ordinary machine. 
For that reason, most operators do 
not attain as high speeds on the noise- 
less machine as with the ordinary ma- 
chines. 

Most of the: typewriter companies 
are now placing electrically operated 
machines in standard structure on the 
market or will do so in the very near 
future. These machines are so con- 
structed that only one key can be re- 
leased at a time and it has an impres- 
sion regulator which makes it possible 
to make either a heavy or light print. 

Carriage return has been one of the 
elements of the typewriting technique 
that has retarded speed and used un- 
necessary time and energy. The elec- 
tric carriage return operated with the 
little finger makes it possible to in- 
crease operator speed considerably. 

Remington has an-interchangeable 
carriage making it unnecessary to 
have a number of machines with dif- 
ferent carriage widths. One model 


may be adapted for wide form work 
up to 31 inches. 

There are various devices which 
have been added to the keyboard to 
make it a speedier, better-operating 
machine. One machine has a “jam 
trip’—a keyboard device for releas- 
ing jammed or collided typebars. The 
same machine has a toggle lock which 
assures perfect alignment of capitals 
regardless of finger pressure. There 
are carbon paper ribbon attachments 
for offset printing. 

Thus in seventy-five years has 
grown the most versatile instrument 
in the world. While many of the 
patents mentioned were not practical 
enough to be put into actual use, 
many of them were used as sugges- 
tions by other inventors to produce 
the magic found in all the offices all 
over the world. 

The versatility has been the sub- 
ject of many jests such as the fol- 
lowing : 

31LLERS: This typewriter will revo- 
lutionize the industry. 

SELLERS: How? 

Bitters: Look at the adjustable 
mirrors, powder compartment, mani- 
cure set built in, and the hide-away 
for gum. 

Undoubtedly ingenious minds will 
make it possible to increase speed and 
ease of typing and will invent new 
adaptations. The final curtain has 
not been drawn on this drama. 


TEACHING BOOKKEEPING BY THE 
DAILY RECITATION METHOD 


(Continued from page 24) 


84-85 Three column cash payments 
journal. Purchase discount col- 
umn. 

86 Cash book. 

87 Interest cost: Develop entries 
in accounts. 

88 Interest earned: Develop  en- 
tries in accounts. 

89 Recording interest in journals. 

90 Discounting customers’ notes. 

91 Discounting our notes. 

92 Renewal of notes. 

93-95 Drill interest and discounting 
of notes.’ 

96 Fxamination on analysis. 

97-99 Review exercise on journals, 
posting, trial balance. 

100 Test on journals. 

101-102 Theory of controlling ac- 
counts. 

103-104 Sales journal and control- 
ling accounts. 

105-106 Cash receipts journal and 
controlling accounts. 

107. Purchase iournal and control- 
ling accounts. 


108-109 Cash payments journal and 
controlling accounts. 

110 Cash book. 

111-114 General journal and con- 
trolling accounts. 

115-117 Review exercise on jour- 
nals, posting, trial balance. 

118 Test. 

119-125 Payroll records, social se- 
curity and withholding-tax de- 
ductions. 

127-129 Special transactions. Cash 
short and over, etc. 

130-132 Correction entries. 

133 Five column cash receipts jour- 
nal. 

134 Five column cash payments 
journal. 

135 Six column cash payments jour- 
nal. 

136 Eight column cash payments 
journal. 

137-139 Six column general journal. 

140-150 Practice set. Journals, post- 
ine, trial balance, business pa- 
per. 
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THE NEW GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 


Ata 


lumbia University, 


conference on February 5 at Co- 
more than 500 business 


teachers of New York City and vicinity 
had the first full-scale, close-up look at 
the new Gregg Shorthand Manual and 


from the authors the na- 
for changes in the 


learned directly 
ture and reasons 
System. 

As explained by authors Louis A. Leslie 
and Charles E. Zoubek, the new Gregg 
Shorthand simplification has two outstand- 
ing characteristics: It simplifies the theory 
itself, by reducing the learning burden by 
50 per cent; and it simplifies the teaching 
presentation by covering the theory much 
more rapidly via minutely planned lessons. 


Theory Changes 

The new edition is the seventh. The 
first Gregg Shorthand Manual was _ pub- 
lished by John Robert Gregg in Liverpool, 
England, in 1888. Subsequent editions ap- 
pearing in 1893, 1898, 1902, and 1916; and 
ach of these tended to reduce the length 
of outlines by the introduction of stroke- 
saving shortcuts—brief forms, abbrevia- 
tions, arbitrary symbols, and other devices 
that in addition to the basic alphabet had 
io be memorized by the learner. The 1916 


edition, as Gregg Vice-President Robert 
E. Slaughter explained at the Teachers 
College conference, reached a peak of 


learning difficulty: It required the heaviest 
of all memory burdens on learners. 

The 1929 “Anniversary Edition” was the 
first edition to turn in the direction of 
simplification. Many memorized shortcuts 
were eliminated, in compliance with the 
need for a text better suited to the high 
school learner of that day 

The new 1949 “Simplified Edition” is a 
further refinement in reducing the memory 
burden of the learners. The authors have 
eliminated 66 of the special word begin- 
nings and word endings ; the “reversing 
principle” for r; 5 of the 7 rules for omit- 
ting the r; over 300 abbreviations ; 26 fun- 
damental theory rules; exceptions to rules; 
over half of the special and brief forms; 
and other memorizations, so that the men- 
tal burden of learning Gregg Shorthand is 
reduced by more than 50 per cent. 

“This simplification,” said Louis A. 
Leslie, “is designed to help the student who 
is training to be a business stenographer 
and who therefore does not need to memo- 
rize the shortcuts useful only to the high- 
speed reporter.’ 

He pointed out that many students find 
it harder to remember the shortcuts than 
to write words in full; accordingly, the 
practice of writing nearly all words in 


whole words, the confusion about nearly 
alike outlines is eliminated both in writing 
and in reading. Result: much easier writ- 
ing and much more accurate transcription. 


Presentation Changes 

Heretofore, the Gregg Manual has al- 
ways been an illustrated book of theory 
rules; but the Simplified Edition texts are 
completely lesson-planned for teaching 
ease and learning efficiency. 

Mr. Slaughter announced that four 
books are due for April distribution: two 
alternative first-semester texts, a second- 
semester text, and a new dictionary. 

The two first-term books are Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, the text for 
use in the regular “rules” or “inductive- 
deductive” approach (it will be known 
colloquially as the new “Basic Manual”) ; 
and Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified, 
Functional Method (“Functional Man- 
ual”), a parallel text for use by those 
who prefer the functional-method ap- 
proach. One uses either book, not both. 
30th are planned for seventy lessons of 
40 to 50 minutes. Both cover the theory 
rules in a little over half of the lessons— 
the functional Manual in 45, the basic 
Manual in 48—thus permitting the early 
introduction of complete theory review and 
speed-building dictation. 

The second-term book, Gregg Dictation 
Simplified, is for use by both functional- 
method and basic-method students. It is 
a text lesson ple unned for eighty periods 
of 40 to 50 minutes each. It consists of 
automatically recurring drills and reviews 
correlated through 516 dictation letters. 

The new dictionary features more than 
28,000 words for which the Simplified 
Edition outlines are shown. 

Unique teaching aids described at the 
conference by Madeline S. Strony, Gregg 
Educational Services Director, include: 
(1) introduction first of characters any 
student can write readily—the comma s; 
the f, and the v (“oversized commas’) ; 
and the a (“just a cipher”); (2) provi- 
sion of pretranscription pointers beside 
shorthand plates; (3) parallel paragraph 
numbers in the two Manuals; and, among 
others, (4) an articulated program of pen- 
manship drills running through the entire 
series of texts. 

A comment by Mr. Slaughter: “The new 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified program re- 
dlaces the ‘standard course’ revision we 
had previously announced. Both revisions 
are substantially identical insofar as they 
concern changes in Gregg theory; but the 
lesson-planned program of Mr. Leslie and 
Mr. Zoubek has so many unique and valu- 


full is one of the main types of simpli- able teaching aids that we are publishing 
fication in the revision. Because the stu- _ their Simplified program instead of the 
dent writes phonetically the outline for ‘standard course’ program.’ 
¢ ¢ 
BERA ORGANIZES 
In October, 1947, a group of private ly associate professor of education, 
business school executives met in New Graduate School of Education, Harvard 


York City 


making studies 


to discuss the possibility of 
affecting the organization 
and successful operation of the private 
business school, the ultimate objective be- 
ing to develop a high degree of profes- 
sional attitude in the private business 
school field, to increase its effectiveness 
and broaden its influence in its field. 
Hiram N. Rasely, executive vice president 
of Burdett College, Boston, presided and 
introduced Frederick G. Nichols, former- 


30 


University. 
The idea was readily accepted and the 


project was launched. The group close 
the name Business Education Research 
Associates (BERA). Up to the present 


time, the group has conducted its ac- 
tivities on a committee-of-the-whole basis 


with Hiram Rasely, chairman, Dr. Jay 
W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, treasurer, and C. F. Burdett, 


Burdett College, Boston, secretary. Since 


the start of the project, meetin 2s haye 
been held quarterly. Each meniver cop. 
tributed an amount sufficient to ¢uarante, 
continuation of the project for a year 
Eight charter members composed ‘he orig. 
inal group, their number being |: ‘er suup- 
plemented by two additional embers, 
The members acting together for ‘he pur- 
pose of the project are as follows Georg; 
Spaulding, Bryant & Stratton !usiness 
Institute, Buffalo; C. Fred Bur‘ett ang 
Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett Collese, Bos. 
ton; Jay R. Gates, Dyke-Spencerian (ol. 
lege, Cleveland; Jay W. Miller, Golde 
College, Wilmington; Thomas M. Peirce 
If and William Hamilton, Peirce School, 
Philadelphia; Walter B. Mckean an 
Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester; E. G. Purvis,, Stray- 
er’s Business College, W eteetor: Ls C 
Sausen, Duffs-Iron City College. Pitts. 
burgh; Ernest R. Maetzold, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis; MV. 0 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business — College, 


Charlotte, N. 

Reports of the deliberations of BERA 
on Seventeen Points basic to the conduc; 
of a private business school totalling up- 
wards of 600 pages of material which has 
been discussed, tested, and revised has re- 
sulted from this first year’s work. As oj 
March 15 this material will be ready for 
distribution. Wide interest in the material 
contained in the reports is anticipated 
based on query about the project alread 
received and requests for information as 
to what the BERA group had in mind. 

As a result of its preliminary studies o/ 
the past vear, the BERA group has wm- 
covered additional subjects sufficient in 
number and importance to warrant con- 
tinued studies during the next two years 
These studies will become subjects for 
additional reports to be issued later. At 
accreditation plan for private schools cur- 
rently being discussed will be among. the 
first such special reports to be worked out 


Meetings of the BERA_ group ha 
been held at the Midston House, Nev 
York. At the last meeting on January 2! 
and 22, it was decided to form a perma- 
nent research organization to be know 
as the “Business Education Research As- 
sociates, Inc.,” a non-profit organization 
organized under the laws of the Districi 
of Columbia. The first public activity 


will be the publication and distribution 0! 
the first reports covering the seventeen 
points. The work will be titled “A Man- 
agement Service for Business Schools.” 
featuring the Nichols’ reports. Dean \\ 
Geer Company, Oshkosh, Winsconsin 
has been named by the Associates as off- 
cial agent of publication and distribution 
of its material. The function of the Busi- 
ness Education Research Associates wil 
be to create and produce material that wil 
stimulate the thinking of the private 
business school administrator, direct his 
thought in given channels, provide direc- 
tion for his endeavor and his effort, as 
well as provide a clear-cut and concise set 
of principles to guide his action. Al 
of this undertaking is to the end_ that 
there may come to all concerned witht 
and without the field of education 4 
higher conception of the place, influence, 
contribution, and service to be found in 
the truly progressive and socially con- 
scious private business school. 

To this tune, the Associates have a 
sessed themselves $1000 a year each t 
finance the project. In addition, they have 
paid their own to attend the meetings ané 
have devoted many hours of painstaking 
effort in pooling their experiences to the 
end that a work might be produced that 
will ultimately become a lasting contri- 
bution to the private business school fiek 
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ational Business Entrance Testing 
was developed in 1937 and is 
sponsored by the National Office 


The \ 
Progra 
present]: 





Vanage nent Association and the United 
business Education Association. 

April, May, and June are designated 
for giving these tests. The testing pro- 
eram consists of five job tests and a com- 
hined (ceneral Information and Funda- 


The five job tests consist of 
Dookkeeping. Machine Calculation. Gen- 
eral Office Clerical, Typing, and Stenog- 
raphy. These tests were selected as a re- 
sult of a questionnaire-study among busi- 
nessmen and business teachers, conducted 
by the Joint Committee on Tests (see 
above ) 

Any school or group of schools wishing 
to participate in the program may do so. 
The Joint Committee urged close coopera- 
tou with local Chapters of the National 
Office Management Association. Each 
Chapter has an Educational Committee and 
4 member of the Committee specifically 


designated to cooperate with schools and 


mentals Test. 
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TION 


colleges not only in the promotion and 
conductance of the National Business En- 


trance Tests, but also in cooperating gen- 
erally with educational institutions. The 
ams and purposes of this testing pro- 


oram are: 

To provide an authoritative device, 
somewhat comparable to college board ex- 
aminations and for use in measuring the 
qualific: itions of public and private busi- 
ness school graduates for some of _ the 
more common occupations for which voca 
tional training 1s given. 

2. To assist business educators and 
others who are responsible for vocational 
business training programs to bring their 
~urses and testing procedures more into 
line with sound principles and practices in 
the field of vocational training. 

To provide employers of office per- 
fee with a better means of assertaining 
the qualifications of applicants for clerical 
positions. 

To provide a_ certification 
which will eliminate the necessity of giv- 
ng emplovment tests to applicants who 
lave graduated from public and private 
am schools and colleges. 

5. To focus attention of employers of 
ofice help in the need for definite stand- 
ards of competency for beginners in cer- 
tain office occupations and to emphasize 
the fact that job analyses should be made 
to determine exactly what is required for 
“green” employees. 

To encourage employers to come to 
definite agreement with respect to the 
names of common types of office work in 
order that a common language may be 
spoken when clerical jobs and_ training 
for jw are discussed. 

To provide definite standards at which 


program 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


. To bring office managers, personnel 
aan. and other employers of clerical 
personnel into a closer working relation- 


ship with business educators in public and 
private schools. 
In the development of these tests, the 


—- definite steps are taken. 
The copy is prepared by an authority 
in Pe field. 

2. This copy is then edited by members 
of the joint NOMA-UBEA Testing Com- 
mittee. Revisions are made. 

3. The revised copy is then submitted to 
representatives of the UBEA governing 
body and of NOMA, for further sugges- 
tions and constructive criticism. 

4. A preliminary form of the test is 
then printed and tried out on a representa- 
tive sample of secondary school students, 
beginning employees in various companies, 
and others. 

Certificates of Proficiency are issued to 
examinees ay meet a minimum standard 
which has been decided upon by a commit- 
tee of employers. The minimum score is 
determined at that point at which an em- 
ployer will hire an individual for work. 
To determine the score, a group of tests 
were previously distributed among employ- 
ers and after reviewal by them a_ base 
score was determined. In 1948 these tests 
were given to 2,362 persons. Of these, 507 
were in Bookkeeping and 68 percent of 
the examinees who took the Bookkeeping 
Test were certificated. Of the 296 persons 
taking the General Office Clerical Test 69 
percent were certificated. — 121 voung- 
sters took the Machine Calculating Test 
of which 57 percent received certificates. 
The Stenography Test was taken by 1,15] 
persons of which only 37 percent qualified. 
The Typing Test was given to 917 ex- 
aminees, of which 74 percent received Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. Finally, the Funda- 
mentals and General Information ‘Test 
which was given to 2,362 testees was 
passed by a little over 90 percent. 

The Members of the National Business 
Fntrance Test Committee are: Theodore 
M. Thompson, National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc.. New York, N. Y.; Dr. William M. 
Polishook, Temple University, Philadei- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Robert E. Slaughter, 


The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Clyde W. Humphrey, Spe- 
cialist in Business Education, Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C.; Hollis 
Guy, United Business Education Assn., 
Washingon, D. C.; Dr. Harold E. Cowan, 
Dedham High School, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts; Theodore W. Kling, National 


Management Association, Philadel- 
Pennsylvania. 

Complete information regarding — the 
Testing Program may be obtained from 
Theodore W. Kling, National Office Man- 
Association, 12 FE. Chelten Ave- 


Office 
phia, 


trainers of office workers may aim in set- agement 
ting-up their training programs. nue, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
+ ¢ + 


SURVEY OF GRADUATE STUDY PROGRAMS 


Thirty-three of the nation’s leading 
graduate schools have recently participated 
in a survey to determine what is being 
done to prepare the doctoral candidate for 
the career as a college teacher. This sur- 
vey was undertaken at the suggestion of 
the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers (an 
Organization of colleges, schools, and 
teachers) and a number of college admin- 


strators. This group met to discuss the 
Preparation of the college teacher and 
FEBRUARY, 1949 


when it was discovered that there might be 
doubt as to the efficiency of the program 
of the doctoral student, it was decided to 
survey the leading graduate schools in an 
attempt to find out what such a program 
should provide. 

The survey revealed that for the most 
part the graduate schools still stress high 
attainment and ability in a special field of 
investigation, although thirteen institutions 
reported programs in which provisions are 


made tor the consideration of higher edu- 
cation and of teaching problems. 

The results of the survey led to the 
conclusion that better methods of recruit- 
ing faculty members should be inaugurated. 
The present methods of contacting the 
dean of an approved graduate school or of 
casually contacting prospects at educational 


and professional meetings were deemed 
unsatisfactory. 
Professional courses of education re- 


ceived considerable attention. While some 
vigorously opposed such courses on the 
grounds that training in research is the 
best preparation for college teaching and 
that many doctoral candidates enter non- 
academic careers and should not therefore 
be burdened by educational courses, some 
just as vigorously supported a program 
which would include such courses. 

The committee, headed by Dr. Park of 
Connecticut College, concluded that many 
steps are being taken to revise graduate 
study to take account of scholarship and 
research requirements as well as of the 
teaching responsibilities involved for mem- 
bers of college faculties. Emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the cultural breadth of the 
student, training in subject matter, and the 
need for first-hand experience in teaching. 
Programs are being designed according to 
the specialized knowledge and the needs of 
occupational groups. A final recommenda- 
tion was made to the effect that a closer 
relationship must be established between 
the graduate schools and the liberal arts 
colleges in the preparation of teachers. 
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PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
DUTIES OF GENERAL CLERKS 


The Survey of Office Duties and Em- 
ployer Recommendations for Improved 
High School Training, by the Commercial 
Education Study Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools with the cooperation 
of The Pittsburgh Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association, ranks the 
top office duties of 442 general clerks as 
follows: 








Rank Frequency 

Use filing system or systems... 1 393 
Oe ee ee 2 379 
Use adding machine........... 3 329 
Type addresses on envelopes.... 4 245 
Make carbon copies.........++. 5 242 
Use calculating machine....... 6 237 
Copy data from one record to 

another on typewriter........ 7 205 
Verify and/or list information 

from business papers........ 8 198 
Prepare material for filing..... 9 193 
Se ee eMC Porn ee ere eee 10.5 192 
Copy from rough draft or cor- 


rected copy on typewriter. 10.5 192 











Figure extensions on bills, in- 

voices, statements ..... ° 12 182 
Bi Orig e marry 13 180 
Fold, insert letters, and seal 

CUMOIMNED, U5 46 wise vaca becedees 14 179 
pe ee eee re ee 15 173 
Fill in printed forms on type- 

WHEE ag cccs ete an sces-saeos 16 170 
Use follow-up files ........06. 17 162 
Prepare trial balances......... 18 153 
Examine and/or sort business 

DOGETS! ook oc ccavesinsccsesccs 19 149 
Prepare operating and/or finan- 

RAE MUMAMINOUIUN, 6664.00 +000 80 20 147 
Keep inventory records........ 21 146 
Make journal entries. ........ 22 145 
WIMURe < CINCOUNIE 6 ino s.000s ste. 23 143 
Compose and type letters with 

or without instruction for con- 

fo err rir ry era ae 24 129 
Make cross references 26 125 
Prepare stencil for use on 

TIORIODD 6 oc bscdvcéaseces 26 125 
Receive business callers........ 26 125 
Type bills, invoices, statements 28.5 115 
Make entries in ledger accounts 28.5 115 
Open, sort, and distribute mail - 112 
Use: tratisier’ filesicicccccicccs 102 
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What Is Business? 
Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons College 


Coronet Films 





Capitalism 


business education James Harvey Dodd, Ph.D., 


Univ. of Virginia 


Each of Coronet’s outstanding business 
subjects has been specifically designed to 
correlate with your curriculum . . . produced in 
collaboration* with nationally recognized 
business educators to answer your teaching 





needs. Here are scenes from just a few of the 
many Coronet Instructional Films . . . films 
which with their authenticity, superb 
photography and sound, timeliness, and student 
appeal, have become the country’s most 





popular, effective business teaching films. 


Banks and Credit 
James Harvey Dodd, Ph.D., 
Univ. of Virginia 





f : = ” ei é ee P 

Your Thrift Habits What Is A Contract? Sharing Economic Risks Consumer Protection 

Paul L. Salsgiver, SimmonsCollege Dwight A, Pomeroy, Univ.ofUtah Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons College re S. Eyster, Ph.D., 
ndiana Univ, 






Ready to Type 
D. D. Lessenberry, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh 









The Secretary’s Day The Secretary Transcribes 
Peter L. Agnew, New York Univ, Peter L. Agnew, New York Univ, 





Building Typing Skill 
D. D. Lessenberry, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh 





Bookkeeping and You 

Paul A. Carlson, Ph.D., White- 
water (Wis.) State Teachers College 
Hamden L. Forkner, Ph.D., 
Columbia Univ, 





The Secretary Takes Dictation 
Peter L. Agnew, New York Univ. 


*The name of the collaborator appears below the title of the picture.) 
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Work of the Stock Exchange 
John V. Tinen, Ph.D., North- 
western Univ.; Sidney Parry, 
Vice-President, Assoc. of Stock 
Exchange Firms, New York City 





Fred Meets A Bank 

1. Owen Foster, Ph.D., Indiana 
Univ.; Frederick G. Neel, 
Canterbury College 


os . 
Installment Buying 
Albert Haring, Ph.D., 
Indiana Univ, 


Coronet Films may be 
easily rented through all 
leading lending libraries. 
For a complete catalog, 
or further information 
on Purchase, Lease- 
Purchase, or Preview, 
write to: 


Coronet Films 
CORONET BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 





A brand-new phase of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company’s Text-Film program 
was made public recently when the Audio- 
Visual Institute of the American Museum 
of Natural History presented selected titles 
from two of six new series of 35mm silent 
flmstrips prepared for high school and 
college use. From the overall total of 
35 separate filmstrips, seven were chosen 
for screening before an audience of audio- 


yisual teachers and administrators. They 
included the complete series of five film- 
strips on high-school etiquette, and “Col- 


Journals” and “Controlling Ac- 
counts” from ten new filmstrips on college 
accounting which are also suitable for 
some topics in high school accounting 
courses. 

According to an announcement by Albert 

|. Rosenberg, manager of the Company’s 
Text Film Department, the four remain- 
ing series, composed of ten filmstrips each, 
are on the following subjects: Chemistry, 
American Government, Zoology, and Bi- 
ology—with each series closely correlated 
with a leading McGraw-Hill textbook. He 
said that the Etiquette series has already 
been released; those on Chemistry and 
Accounting are scheduled for release in 
February, and the others will be gnade 


umnar 


available later this year. The filmstrips 
average about forty frames in length. 

Mr. Rosenberg stated that subject mat- 
ter for the individual filmstrips was se- 
lected after careful consultation with in- 
structors in the separate fields. This 
subject matter was then organized into 
convenient teaching units and presented in 
the individual filmstrips by means of pho- 
tographs, drawings, charts, and diagrams 
with brief captions on each. In the Eti- 
quette series, individual films cover the 
subjects of family relationships, school 
spirit, good grooming, table manners, and 
social relationships. The Accounting series 
includes such titles as introduction to ac- 
counting, books of original entry, the work 


sheet, adjusting the books, closing the 
books, general and subsidiary ledgers, 
columnar journals, and analysis of finan- 


cial statements. 

The six filmstrip series are correlz ited 
with McGraw-Hill textbooks which have 
achieved prominence in their respective 
fields. The series of silent accounting film- 
strips are correlated with Accounting Fun- 
damentals by MacFarland and Ayars. 

All filmstrips are available as complete 
series, or separately, by direct purchase 
from the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film Department. 


ETIQUETTE SERIES OF FILMSTRIPS 
35mm Silent 
Series of five, $20 
Produced by: Text Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


The tremendous acceptance of the film- 
strip series on etiquette for high school 
students indicates the desirability of di- 
reciting the attention of business teachers 
to this tool for teaching the social graces 
to young people of high school age. The 
widespread use to which these textfilms 
have already been put in the short time 
they have been available is a measure of 
the need which existed. Through drama- 
tization of a variety of situations in the 
everyday lives of teen-agers, these films 
illustrate the fine points of personal be- 
havior that make for successful and pleas- 
ant relationships with others—at home, in 
school, at work, or in social activities. The 
presentation carefully avoids the kind of 
“preaching” that adolescents resent, and 
instead attempts to show right and wrong 
techniques in a friendly, conversational 
manner, thereby arousing and_ sustaining 
student interest. These films have been 
designed to assist the school to produce 


| the best type of social adjustment for its 


students. 

The students will identify themselves 
with the situations depicted because the 
people shown in the films are actual high 
school students and because the language 
in the captions adheres closely to the vo- 
cabulary used by teen age groups. The 
filmstrips produce a type of subjective as- 
sociation between film characters and stu- 
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dent audience that makes the task of 
instruction considerably easier for the 
teacher. 


The individual filmstrip titles are: 


Home Ground—a pattern for living as 
a member of a family—cooperation at 
home—respect for the privacy of others 
in the family—telephone techniques at 
home—maintaining harmony with mem- 
bers of the family. 

School Spirit—how to behave in class— 
in the library—in the lunchroom—at the 
game—in school clubs—in the school audi- 
torium—a word on honesty. 

As Others See You—how to stand and 
walk—importance of relaxation—rest—diet 
—good grooming habits—the art of make- 
up—suitable and becoming clothes for high 
school boys and girls. 

Table Talk—table and silver arrange- 
ments—seating arrangements — guideposts 
in using knife, fork, and spoon—how to 
serve and pass foods. 


Stepping Out—how to behave on the 
street—in a restaurant—at the movies— 
how to introduce people—formal and _in- 
formal dating—how to make a date—how 
to act on dates—do’s and don’ts of dating. 


The filmstrips are addressed to boys and 





girls alike and contain stimulating questions 


which promote group discussion. 
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IOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





|/——— 


WHAT IS AHEAD 


Retail teachers who are interested in 
esting techniques appropriate for use in 
retailing doubtless are wondering what the 
‘ature possibilities are in this broad field 
of measurement. An earlier article on this 
sage? discussed some of the problems in 
this field. The question remains, however, 
of what we can expect in the next five or 
fen years as means of measuring sales 
aptitude or probable sales performance. 
Before considering what may be ahead, 
it is interesting to recognize that testing 
in retailing is by no means a new develop- 
ment, and in fact workers in this field have 
heen attempting to solve the same prob- 
lems of how to select desirable employees 
—and, therefore, desirable retailing stu- 
dents—for several decades. Many of the 
conclusions reached ten and twenty years 
ago are substantially the same as_ those 
being found by various stores today. 


Testing Prospects for the Future 


What do the results of these experi- 
ments plus what we know of current de- 
velopments in this field suggest as promis- 
ing prospects for the future? Certainly 
they would seem to substantiate the opin- 
ion expressed by cautious research work- 
ers in this field that it will take many 
vears to reach a generally successful con- 
clusion as to valid measures of the fac- 
tors that make for success in retail jobs. 
A number of stores today are proceeding 
in directions which they feel to be quite 
promising, and we can look forward with 
interest to further refinements of the tech- 
niques they are developing. 

The variety of results already obtained 
suggest further the need for an explora- 
tion of many different possible factors. It 
seem? important that people working in 
testing keep an open mind to almost any 
possible distinguishing factor rather than 
continuing to experiment in much the same 
irections as has been done heretofore. 
Here are some possible approaches which 
might prove valuable leads, although there 
iS as yet no positive evidence to indicate 
that they will do so. 


Use of Words Highly Important 


There is reason to believe that more in- 
vestigations might successfully be made in 
the field of the use of words by salespeople 
and others who have frequent customer 
scontacts. In selling, this use of words 
HWould seem to consist of what might be 
called two distinct skills. The first of 
these is a fluency in what can best be de- 
scribed as “talking one’s self into and out 
ot situations.” Perhaps “persuasive flu- 
ency’ might be a good name for this. Cer- 
tainly it is the kind of skill most of us 
need frequently in personal as well as 
business situations, and a major difficulty 
ere 1s in finding how properly to measure 
it. One possibility is to attempt to set up 
situations as similar to actual practice as 


— 


the Use of Tests for Retail Student Selec- 
ton,” November, 1946, 
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IN RETAIL TESTING? 


is possible, such as confronting the person 
to be tested with an actual situation and 
then recording his words in explaining his 
way out of it. This type of testing tech- 
niques has been used on paper, and it 
would seem to have greater possibilities 
when the person’s voice was actually re- 
corded and later analyzed. 

Another use of words by _ salespeople 
inight be called “verbal facility” or “verbal 
relations.” Commonly in intelligence tests 
considerable emphasis is given to various 
uses of words because verbal skill is a basic 
component of intelligence as we now un- 
derstand it. It seems possible that a more 
specialized study of words might be made 
in checking on the relative abilities of 
salespeople; thus, asking them to indicate 
a synonym for “forest” or some similar 
term not commonly used in selling situ- 
ations would seem much less valuable than 
finding out how well they can identify and 
use appropriate synonyms for pertinent 
adjectives such as “expensive,” “casual,” 
and “refreshing.” There are other aspects 
of word usage which could appropriately 
fit in here. It should be possible to meas- 
ure verbal skill as it pertains directly to 
the kind of language situations retailers 
must face rather than the general situ- 
ations usually employed in intelligence 
tests. Possibly this would prove a valuable 
lead in testing salespeople and prospective 
salespeople. 


Studying Employee Attitude 

A second major area in which investi- 
gations might profitably be carried out 
concerns attitude. We all recognize that 
the salesperson’s approach to his job may 
have a serious effect not only on employees’ 
morale, but on that of customers as well. 
It should be possible to measure attitude 
of salespeople toward their customers 
through a type of device used in other 
situations and called thematic apperception. 
Thus, a series of photographs or illustra- 
tions of sales situations might be set up 
on which the salesperson or prospective 
salesperson would be asked to indicate 
what he sees in the picture. Efforts al- 
ready have been made in some stores to 
measure workers’ attitude toward the job 
itself through morale surveys of various 
kinds. There is the further question of 
attitude toward various racial and religious 
groups, toward certain types of customers, 
and toward various job duties. It is pos- 
sible that the factors related here would 
be measured through an adaptation of the 
interest inventory usually emploved in a 
more general sense. There would seem to 
be much valuable work to be done in 
measuring this highly complex question of 
attitude. 


Using Personal Data Information 


Personal data information as now in- 
cluded on application blanks may be used 
to far better advantage in the next few 
years than many personnel workers seem 
to believe. It is possible, for example, 
that the nationality background of sales- 


people may in itself be an important key 
to sales success. The relationship of 
workers’ nationality to customers’ nation- 
ality might be explored. Perhaps even the 
question of the section of the city in which 
employees live may be important. This 
kind of information is readily available 
and can be tabulated easily. Perhaps some 
of these things are so simple as to have 
been overlooked by those testing workers 
who have devised intricate test forms, and 
have put tremendous emphasis on intelli- 
gence or certain special skills. 

While it is true that teachers of retailing 
are not in precisely the same situation in 
respect to qualifications for retailing suc- 
cess as are store personnel directors, their 
interest in this type of development should 
be substantial. True enough, tests of the 
sort mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
do not serve to provide a grade in a 
course; but perhaps even more important, 
they may help to identify the more likely 
retailing prospects from the others. When 
we come to the point where this is readily 
possible, we will have reached a_ stage 
where a thoroughly scientific approach to 
retail teaching may be possible. 

+ + + 
WINNING STUDY IN 
DPE CONTEST 


Alton B. Parker Liles won first place 
in the Eighth Annual Open Contest for 
Research Studies of Merit in the Field 
of Business Education. The contest is 
conducted each year by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
National Graduate Fraternity in Business 
Education. Dr. Liles’ research study cov- 
ered “Some Factors in the Training of 
Clerical Workers.” He is Supervisor of 
Business Education for the Atlanta pub- 


lic schools and also directs the business 
education program in the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational School, Atlanta, and in the 
colored high schools. 

The announcement of the winning 
study was made by Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
chairman of the Research Award Com- 
mittee, at the recent Delta Pi Epsilon 


banquet in Detroit. 

To be eligible for consideration in this 
required that research 
significance to a 
teachers and 


contest it was 
studies should be of 
large number of business 
should not have been the basis for articles 
written by the contestants which appeared 
in Journals of national distribution. Com- 
petition was not limited to members of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The judges who evaluated the studies 
are: Dr. J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma 
A & M College; Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Simmons College; and Dr. Marion Lamb, 
University of Houston. 

This year’s winning study will be pub- 
lished by Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, and a limited number of 
copies of previous winning studies are 
available. For information about these 
publications write directly to Oklahoma 
A & M College. 

The judges recognized two other studies 
of exceptional merit. They were sub- 
mitted by Inez Ray Wells and Vernon 
Armor Musselman, 
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how to achieve correct 
typewriter height for each 
student, has now been 
solved by the Harnett ad- 
justable typing desk. 

This revolutionary desk is 
designed for all students: 
the 30%, who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70%, who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general classroom 
work is immediate. re 

The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of school furniture, = 
made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, . 
and 36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located below the well as OPERATOR 5’ 7 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to Typewriter height 26 inches 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 





HARTNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 







& 





” 


Typewriter at 26-inch height and much too 
low for this operator. A typist working at 


SOME FEATURES OF THIS ADVANCE-TYPE DESK ; - a : 
this wrong position will experience back 


. Increases efficiency and typing speed. and neck strain and the possibility o/ 
errors is increased. The fatigue and tired: 


ness caused by this wrong typewriter 


© More comfort: better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with height has a degrading effect on the 
commonly used 26-inch desks. operator's work and disposition. 
¢ Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 





e Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. RIGHT HEIGHT 
¢ Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class room. : 





¢ Only the typewriter is raised or lowered: desk remains uniform. 
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Please send me literature as checked below. OPERATOR 5’ 7” 4 
Adjusted typewriter height 2912 inches dollar 
Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” ; comm 
' P stamp 

Complete information about model shown. ' Typewriter in raised position showing the which 

30-d lope. It was ; 
Descriptive circular about other models. ; peice vodr pa sou Se ; a 
HAMMOND DESK. COMPANY necessary to raise the typewriter to 29% 1ome 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 





NATIONAL SAVINGS BOND CAMPAIGN 


The chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Debi, who also is vice-chairman of the 
Board of the National City Bank of New 
York, is authority for the statement that 

“Before us today—before the nation and 
the peop le—is a ‘public debt of 257 billion 
dollars.” His statement is followed, in a 
booklet entitled The National De bt and 
You, by an appraisal of the real issue con- 
fronting the American people today. That 
issue is the question of debt financing. The 
thesis advanced is that unless the national 
debt is distributed into the hands of a mul- 
tituide of small investors, it can add to the 
inflationary trend in spite of the offsetting 
trend in price decline. 


The United States Treasury is the 
agency of government in charge of ad- 
ministering its fiscal policy, and the Sav- 


educating in thrift. Further, it was noted 
Conferees suggested that a continuing edu- 
cational program of thrift be carried on in 
connection with the regular work of the 
schools throughout the next 12 to 20 years, 
as the financial future shows an increasing 
need for civic competence of this kind. 
This is the type of consumer education 
that comes within the business education 
field. 

The opinion held by the conference was 
that business education of consumers for 
thrift and savings should be a systematic 
program of instruction and related to 
school activities. Special attention was 
called to results which show school activi- 
ties are most successful when pupiis share 
in the planning and execution, and assume 
leadership responsibilities, of programs for 





The Home of the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


one of the Treas- 


ings Bond Division is 
This Division 


ury’s operational programs. 
was made responsible, under Treasury 
Order No. 62, effective January 1, 1946, 
to foster continued sale of U. S. Savings 
bonds and stamps, and to encourage hold- 
ers of bonds to maintain their ownership. 


School Bond Programs 


The device of offering a savings bond 
that could be secured in small amounts 
through individual and corporate invest- 
ment, was put into practice by the govern- 
ment before the war. It has attracted 
about 75 million buyers who bought bonds 
to the extent of approximately 50 billion 
dollars. During the war, schools and other 
community agencies conducted successful 
stamp and savings bond drives, out of 
Which ambulances, jeeps, and similar war 
equipment were financed by persons on the 
“home front.” The payroll savings of 
thousands of teachers and war workers 
contributed to that same goal. 

A conference, held in Washington, D. C., 
on October 13, 1948, made recommenda- 
tions that related to savings programs that 
might currently be sponsored in the schools, 
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educating in thrift. Further, it was noted 
that elementary schools had been active 
more extensively than schools on and above 
the secondary level. One reason for this may 
be traced to the limited teaching materials 
applicable to older age boys and girls. 


School Savings Aids 


The Education Section, Savings Bonds 
Division of the Treasury supplies the fol- 
lowing free aids for classroom teachers: 

High School Clipsheet, released _ bi- 
monthly, affords news items and filler for 
use by editors and sponsors of a school’s 
newspaper or magazine. 

School Savings Journal, published semi- 
annually, giving facts about the national 
economy, curriculum suggestions, class- 
room activities, special projects, reports 
of school savings, and a bibliography of 
teaching materials. Teachers are advised 
to use the information to help give stu- 
dents—and through them, their parents and 
the community—aid in cultivating habits 
of wise money management. Suggestions 
from teachers to make future issues of the 
Journal of real value in the classroom are 
solicited, 


Articles of particular interest to the 
business teacher in recent issues of the 
Journal of School Savings, and of which 
back copies may be secured, are: 

Fall, 1947, issue—“The Psychology of 
the Money Sense” by Arnoid Gesell, M.D., 
Director, The Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment, School of Medicine, Yale Univer- 
sity, pp. 4-5; and a “Bond Quiz—Facts 
Everyone Should Know,” which is a spe- 
cial insert. 

Spring, 1947, issue—“The Treasury De- 
partment” containing an organizational 
gre uph of its working operations in terms 
of functional personnel, pp. 4-5. 


Fall, 1948, issue—‘“I Believe in School 
Savings,” by Mrs. Herman Fitter, a parent 
in St. Louis, Missouri, p. 3; and jes 


Training Reduces Delinquency,” by Cap- 
tain Rhoda J. Milliken, Director, Women’s 
3ureau, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Among the special publications designed 
for use in schools is a brief course or out- 
line on Budgeting for Security. This may 
be used independently, as a unit of study, 
or as topics and exercises supplementary to 
lessons in personal and family budgeting. 
Activities, problems, and techniques adapt- 
able to lessons in arithmetic and general 
business training are contained in two 
monographs authored by Mrs. I. M. Reid, 
an instructor on the faculty of Miner 
Teachers College in Washington, D. C. 
Workbooks and handbooks constitute other 
available resources. 

There is an administrative guide for the 
school principal to interest and assist him 
in planning a thrift program. And on 
the adult business-learning level, a folder 
for the small business man has been pre- 
pared by the Director of Investors Ad- 
visory Institute discussing the bond-a- 
month plan as a method of building up 
business reserves. 

Visual aids that may be ordered consist 
of posters, mats, glossy prints of bond 
facsimiles, and two technicolor films with 
sound. 


The Treasury Department 


Treasury, its history, 
organization, staff, and roster of chief 
officers under all of the Presidents since 
the days of George Washington, makes up 
an informative offset printed 40-page 
brochure. This is put out by the Office 
of the Secretary, Division of Public Re- 
lations, under the periodical code number 
of TS 8 2672. This brochure shows a pic- 
ture of the U. S. Treasury building as it 
looked in 1804, and another picture of the 
present structure located at 15th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., in the nation’s 
capital. Today’s building is described as 
“a five story Greek Revival structure of 
granite that occupies a double city block 
in downtown Washington immediately east 
of the White House. . . This building 
was first occupied in 1839. The last ad- 
dition was made to it in 1869 yet, due to 
the readiness with which it has been pos- 
sible to introduce improvements, inside the 
Treasury the offices are comfortably air- 
conditioned and otherwise modernized ac- 
cording to office standards. 

The duties imposed upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury are wide in responsibility 
and grave in character. This cabinet mem- 
ber, appointed by the President, becomes 
automatically . S. Governor of the 
International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development, and of the International 
Monetary Fund. He is a member of the 
Contract Settlement Advisory Board, Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board, Advisory 

3oard of the Export-Import Bank of 
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The United States 


(Continued on page 
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Greggtexts That Make Learning and Teaching Easier WE 


BASIC BUSINESS @ OUR BUSINESS LIFE (FOURTH EDITION) 


A basic text for a course that emphasizes the business |/ife of 
a community—what it is, why it is, and how to use i: most 
efficiently. Prepared for use in grades eight, nine, ©r tep, 
Workbook, Teacher’s Manual, and Tests available. Empha J the 
sizes business citizenship. By Jones. ol 
re W 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION @_ THE RETAIL SALESPERSON AT WORK ana 
Clearly pictures the salesperson’s job and stresses selling ae € 
techniques. Prepared for the course in general salesmanship ed 
or introduction to retailing. Many illustrations and teaching f scien 
helps. A one-term text. Teacher’s Manual. By Beckley and ge 
Logan. the in 
the wa 
petent 


@ DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION (SECOND EDITION) 


The 
The new second edition of this standard classic will soon aoe 

be off the press. Up-to-date information about legislation, f 5;.), 

distributive-education statistics; new sections on leadership ons 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





TRAINING FOR OFFICE WORK 
by Wayne C. Reesman 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The question most frequently heard at 
ofice mnanagement meetings these days is 
“How are we going to get more of- 
fce workers?” During the war office 
managers considered the shortage of 
office workers something that would have 
to be endured for the duration of the war; 
but they looked hopefully to the post-war 
period when there would not only be suf- 
ficient office workers to complete the work 
on schedule but an excess of available 
help to make it possible to lay off some of 
the inefficient employes acquired during 
the war vears and replace them with com- 
petent individuals. 


The post-war period arrived, a Repub- 
lian congress came into power, and _ all 
zood Republicans were predicting that the 
slash in governmental employment would 
ease the labor market for private employ- 
ers. Between VJ day and June, 1947, the 
number of women dropped from the Fed- 
eral pay rolls totaled about 650,000 and 
the number of men declined over 400,000. 
This appears to be a big reduction, but 
actually the number of women on Uncle 
Sam’s pay roll is still two and one-half 
times the 1939 level. 

Despite the substantial change in the 
employment of individuals in governmental 
service, the office manager in private in- 
dustry continues to work with insufficient 
office help. There appears to be no com- 
prehensive study, either locally or na- 
tionally, that will fully explain the con- 
tinued shortage of available office per- 
sonnel. One factor seems to be the in- 
crease in the number of high school gradu- 
ates, during these times, who have. suffi- 
cient funds to enable them to go to col- 
lege. In some communities it has been 
found that manufacturing industries are 
able to lure high school graduates into 
other than office occupations with a prom- 
ise of high starting wages and overtime 
work with corresponding increases in take 
home pay. 

In the last two decades the number of 
otice workers has increased by leaps and 
hounds, In Milwaukee County there was 
an increase of 39,000 office workers from 
1940 to 1947, or about a 75 percent in- 
crease. Many workers have been added 
to handle the paper work in connection 
with social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, withholding tax, wage and hour, 
and war bond records. Increased volume 
ot sales and keener competition are today 
increasing the demands of management 
upon the office manager for more prompt 
and accurate reports of operations. These 
demands increase office personnel require- 
ments, 

Barring drastic changes in economical 
conditions, it appears that the strong de- 
mand for office workers will continue and 
that high schools will have difficulty steer- 
ing sufficient capable students into the of- 
fice field 


Opportunities for Advancement 


Advancement in office jobs is usually 
measured in terms of increased pay and 
creased responsibility for the work of 
others. Because of the more rapid turn- 
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over when jobs are plentiful, the chances 
for advancement of competent employes 
in office occupations is exceptionally good 
today. Office managers are willing to pay 
for increased efficiency and further rec- 
ognize competent employes by advanc- 
ing them to more responsible positions. 

A recent study of earnings of over 130 
women employes at our office reveals some- 
thing of the possibilities for increases in 
wages in industry today. It was found that 
the average employe in his second year 
of employment had increased his wages 
$27.00 a month over his beginning wage 
of approximately $120.00 a month. Em- 
ployes in their third year of employment 
had increased their wages over $42.00 a 
month. Employes in their fourth and fifth 
vears had increased their wages about 
$60.00 a month, and employes with over 
hve vears of service averaged $83.00 a 
month more than their beginning wage 
after graduation from high school. This 
is a 69 percent increase in wages. 

Office jobs are generally divided into the 
following classifications: Bookkeeping; 
accounting; machine operating; typing, 
stenographic, and secretarial; public con- 
tact; clerical (junior and senior clerks). 
The general classification “clerical” in- 
cludes a multitude of interesting jobs 
ranging all the way from simple filing to 
such complex clerical jobs as senior time- 
keepers and clerical assistants to office 
methods men. Students who are adept 
with figures, but lack appearance, per- 
sonality, and the necessary command of 
grammar for stenographic work, should be 
acquainted with the many possibilities for 
satisfying work experiences in the general 
clerical field. JI challenge all business edu- 
cators to acquaint themselves with the va- 
riety of separate and distinct jobs in in- 
dustry that are so often referred to as 
senior clerk jobs and junior clerk jobs and 
to guide those students who are best fitted 
for these jobs into the training courses 
that will benefit them most. 


Need for Stenographic Training 


I do not believe that stenography should 
be a part of the pre-employment training 
of every beginning office worker. There 
appears to be a pretty general agreement 
among office managers that the jobs of 
stenographer and secretary have been over- 
sold. These jobs have been glamorized 
to the point where prospective employes, 
with only a superficial knowledge of typing 
and shorthand, will turn up their noses at 
general office work and demand a job as a 
secretary or stenographer. Very few 
young women realize when they apply for 
a job as a secretary that such jobs are 
usually available only through promotion 
from within the ranks and are not open to 
the average high school graduate. About 
the only opportunity for immediate em- 
ployment as a secretary is in the private 
offices of professional men, such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, and engineers. Girls even 
become disillusioned on these jobs, because 
they find that they are no more than a 
glorified receptionist and make very little 
use of their training in shorthand and 
typing. 


If you read the January, 1947, copy of 
The Journal of Business Education, 1 hope 
vou took more than a passing interest in 
the following statement which was made 
by Edgar Stockman based upon a study 
made in Jersey City, New Jersey: “Less 
than one-half of all workers are con- 
cerned with shorthand dictation at any 
time. Less than one-half of these em- 
ployes who completed two years of short- 
hand instruction in school have ever used 
it on the job.” 

I have analyzed a recent salary survey 
conducted by the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, from the standpoint of the distri- 
bution of the various types of office jobs. 
This study was made in fifty-two compa- 
nies, in the Milwaukee area, having over 
4,200 employes. I find that about 20 per 
cent of the employes in these companies 
are stenographers and 4 per cent are sec- 
retaries; thus, 24 per cent of these em- 
ployes require stenographic training. Ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the employes 
were transcribing machine operators and 
11 per cent were engaged in straight typing 
work. 

Trend in Dictation and Transcription 


The trend in recent years in industry 
has been away from the use of stenogra- 
phers and toward the use of dictating and 
transcribing equipment. It appears that 
this trend will continue, for office mana- 
gers no longer have to be sold on the 
sreater efficiency of dictating equipment. 
A studv of 500 offices showed that the 
average production of stenographers was 
fifty-eight lines an hour and for dictating 
equipment it was 128 lines an hour. New 
developments in electronic dictating equip- 
ment will widen this gap even further. 
Although the number of transcribing ma- 
chine operators is still small in compari- 
son with the number of stenographers, I 
am sure we shail see an increase in the 
former in the next decade. ; 

Despite the need for trained transcrib- 
ing machine operators in many companies, 
office managers have difficulty convincing 
their tvpists or stenographers that they 
should learn to use the equipment. Most 
people are now convinced that the con- 
stant use of earphones will not impair the 
hearing of the operator; but they are still 
reluctant to accustom themselves to even 
the most streamlined earphone equipment. 


Need for Guidance 


I do not want to give the impression 
that stenographers and_ secretaries will 
become extinct within our lifetime. There 
will alwavs be a need for stenographers in 
the offices of professional men, such as 
doctors and lawyers and in the offices of 
ithe executives of private industries. In 
these jobs the knowledge of shorthand is 
important, but the value of a girl in these 
positions comes from her ability to make 
a good impression on visitors, to answer 
the telephone courteously, to make ap- 
pointments, and to handle confidential rec- 
ords and correspondence. Despite the large 
number of stenographers in the field, I 
understand from the State Employment 
office that the demand is presently greater 
than the supply. 

I believe that business teachers and vo- 
cational counselors should make every at- 
tempt to analyze the abilities and person- 
alities of high school students and guide 
into the stenographic course only those 
who excel in vocabulary, knowledge of 
erammar and spelling, and personality. 
Vocational testing and vocational guidance 
cannot be effective, however, unless the 
program starts with the day the student 
enters high school. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


“TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 





Member 
ngs Council of Business Schools 
pproved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DYKE ano SPENCER 
Professional Business Training ge) 


STANDARD 





BUILDING © CLEVELAN Hto 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahomo 








Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 





School of Acc tancy (CPA)—B 
Secretarial Science 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


Admr. 








HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 





Specialized Professional Training 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional a, Specialized Secretarial, 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuar#§St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N, Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 
peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 








Registered by, | New York State 
Board of Regents 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Business 


Administration 


THE KELLEY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1312 Main St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At Norehwects Saas ee. Best Known 






usiness university 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin. 





istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court | 
Reporting. ; 
Correll, President } 
A Qualliy School Since 1877 
PARKS 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete b 
training 


1450 ae, St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 


usiness 





THE ROBERT MORRIS SCHOOL 


A distinctive professional school of modern busi- 

ness practice offering Accounting, 

Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
related subjects. 


William Penn Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Po. 


courses in 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 





OCHESTER INSTITUT 
172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 
Pinal 1866 
e 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


‘*The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com: 
pletion of Business Administration and Account: 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Business Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You’ll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 





Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, 





Missouri 








LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1893 
A tii Busi Administration and 
‘Secretarial Courses 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
W. M. Wootton, President 











BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION = EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


WUlia kdteelfinmig 


BANK PLACE 
William S. Risinger, 


UTICA, N. Y. 
President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Drennan 





this department, 


Q—Mr. C. I. F. asks the following 
question : “The statement is frequently 
made that business English is business 
psychology as well as grammar. This seems 
‘0 be the great age of psychology. About 
a year ago the movies were having a field 
lay with heroes and heroines studying one 
mother psychologically. It seems that a 
movie about a miracle on 34th Street gave 
this a retailing twist with the villain a 
psychologist. So much has been said about 
psychology that someone had to write a 
hook about leaving one’s mind alone. We 
hear so much about the ‘psychological mo- 
ment’ and the ‘psychology of the situation’ 
that the words don’t really have much 
meaning. The pupils in my school use the 
word so promiscuously that I’m not quite 
sure that they know what ‘psychology’ does 
inmean. But this much ts certain. Every- 
hody is talking and thinking psychology. 
I've frequently had pupils ask me a ques- 
tion along the following lines. ‘What is 
the psychology behind that?’ ‘How do you 
get him at the psychological moment?’ 
‘Can't the salesman outwit the customer 
with psychology?’ ‘Ill use psychology on 
him” ‘Why don’t you use your old psy- 
chology?’ ‘For heaven’s sakes, use psychol- 
ogy. I ask you, Mr. Business English 
Editor: What is becoming of the word 
psychology? What is the relation of psy- 
chology to business? And how does psy- 
chology relate particularly to business 
English? 


“Frankly, the whole idea fascinates me 
although I am distressed at what people do 
to language. I have studied educational 
tsychology at a Teacher’s College but do 
uot have much more training in the field 
than that. Yet I think a very wholesome 
wnt and a very highly motivated unit in a 
course in business English, and any business 
subject for that matter, would be a defi- 
mttion and some practical applications of 
real principles of psychology. In discuss- 
ing this matter, please tell me what you 
would think of such a unit and suggest if 
jou can some appropriate text material I 
might use in preparation.” 


AI should like to take first your ques- 
tion of what is becoming of the word “psy- 
chology.” There is no cause for distress 
a to what people are doing with language 
lor right or wrong language is in a con- 
stant state of flux, or “becoming” as _ phi- 
losophers have it. As you know. words 
undergo a semantic shift becoming higher, 
lower, broader, more narrow or radically 
different in their actual meanings. Each 
new user implies new meaning by his very 
context. You are certainly right, however, 
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most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


when you single out the word “psychol- 
ogy” as a word with particularly high ve- 
locity at the moment. Originally the word 
was composed of two Greek words, 
“psyche” and “logos.” “Psyche” is as old 
at least as the exordium of the //iad, eight 
or nine hundred B.C. and means that im- 
mortal “spirit,” “soul,” “mind action,” 
“Shade” or what you will that makes living 
organisms different from the deceased. At 
death this “psyche” went to Hades pro- 
vided certain conditions were met. “Logos,” 
means among other things, “study of.” 
Originally psychology was the study of the 
soul and was a branch of philosophy rather 
than science. To a theologian it still has 
this meaning and is an important branch 
of philosophy. However, the modern sci- 
ence of psychology rising in the last cen- 
tury and deriving conclusions from experi- 
mental investigations of human activity 
revolutionized the received meaning of the 
word. The word has undergone a consid- 
erable broadening process. This has been 
a result of both divergences among the 
psychologists themselves and the popular- 
izing of the word as a useful means of 
expressing a number of nebulous ideas. 
When someone uses the word “psychol- 
ogy,” it is best to establish at once, which 
of all the possible meanings of the word 
that speaker is implying. Unfortunately, 
on the level you describe among the pupils 
of your school, the word is used in most 
cases as a substitute for a thought that 
the student forgot to formulate before- 
hand. 

Interest in psychology is at the flood. 
Most adolescents and most adults will 
prick up their ears at once when you tell 
ihem that you are going to present some 
psychological principles ‘which may be ap- 
plied to their everyday problems. Now 
you are acquainting them with some esot- 
eric truths about the universe. Certainly 
no field is fairer game for the psychologist 
than that of business with its tremendous 
complex of human relations. 

A good deal of psychology is_ being 
iaught in high school business courses 
under such labels as personality character, 
etiquette, etc., and the need for teaching 
such intangibles is borne out in survey 
after survey among business men. “Teach 
them fundamental skills and teach them 
character,” cries business. The pupil is not 
always convinced: he must learn behavior 
patterns the costly way, on the job. A 
zood way to enlist his cooperation in school 
would be to take advantage of that “use 
psychology on him” mood. “Here is ‘psy- 
chology,’ Mr. Adolescent.” He will at 
once grasp eagerly for this secret weapon, 


this short cut to success. In other words 
you will be using psychology on him in 
making him accept an observance of the 
amenities of life as psychology. 

To teach scientific psychology with any 
kind of completeness on the high school 
level would be impossible. It would re- 
quire a long course in physiology as prepa- 
ration and the pupil would never have the 
patience, aptitude, or imagination to under- 
stand quite what it was all about. More- 
over, when the business man, and even the 
business English authority, refers to psy- 
chology he thinks of it in the more popular 
sense of the word. A unit of a popular 
general nature with a considerable number 
of applications to real business problems 
should be highly profitable, particularly if 
the course demonstrates the value of good 
character. 

The best general preparation. for pre- 
senting such a unit would be to read James 
D. Weinland’s General Psychology For 
Students of Business (Crofts). This book 
presents all of the elementary principles of 
psychology with a lucid discussion of the 
science which lies behind each principle. 
With this foundation suggestions are made 
by Dr. Weinland for applications of these 
principles to business. The chapters “Physi- 
cal Elements in Personality,” “Behavior in 
Personality,” and “Integration of Person- 
ality” are invaluable summaries of the sci- 
entific operation of these “intangibles” of 
character which the business man clamors 
for perennially. 

Even the term “psychological moment” is 
evaluated. Your columnist has observed 
in Harper’s new The American College 
Dictionary that the expression is sufficiently 
popular to be defined carefully. Dr. Wein- 
land, however, speaks in terms of “mo- 
ments” and not “moment” and discusses all 
of the factors that go into composing the 
psychologicai moments that comprise our 
day. His discussion is built on an under- 
standing of the principle of variability. 
There is an interesting evaluation of the 
aptitudes needed for manual work, skilled 
trades, clerical work, selling and the pro- 
fessions. Other principles such as that of 
suggestion applying particularly to business 
English are also included. Dr. Weinland 
also presents a valuable bibliography on 
business psychology. 

For particular application of these prin- 
ciples of business psychology to business 
English (remembering of course that we 
are now thinking of psychology in a popu- 
lar sense), you might examine with profit 
some of the business English texts pre- 
sented for use on the college level. The 
authors of college level texts do not always 
speak of psychology itself but’ present 
their material in terms of cheerfulness, 
courtesy, commonsense, tact, tone, applica- 
bility, etc. A very good view of the psy- 
chology behind business English may be 
found in the highly authoritative and prac- 
tical writings of Kilduff, Hotchkiss, and 
Janis. In these better college texts you 
will get a careful discussion of such mat- 
ters as the “you” attitude, positive ap- 
proaches, etc. A highly delightful and 
highly useful discussion of the psychology 
of words as related to business is Edwin 
Jones Kilduff’s Words and Human Nature 
(Harper), a must for every teacher of 
business. 
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NEW Text FOR BOOKKEEPING 
CLASSES NOW IN STOCK 


Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, 
ADVANCED 


by Ernest A. Zelliot and Walter FE. Leidner, 
Edited by H. A. Finney 


Here are the practical features of this new text, specifically designed for today’s 
teaching needs: 
¢ Emphasis upon analysis and interpretation of all important 
records and procedures to insure thorough understanding. 


¢ Short chapters to provide a flexibility suitable for courses of 
varying length. 


¢ Complete Supplementary Material including: 


PRACTICE MATERIALS BOOK 

PRACTICE SETS (a Partnership, and a Corporation Set) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 

TEACHER’S KEY 


The text contains 565 pages, 6” x 9”. 


FOR YOUR BEGINNER’S CLASSES 


Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, 
INTRODUCTORY 


597 pages, 6” x 9”, Published 1947 





Publishers of THOMAS SHORTHAND Texts— 
Now Taught In More Schools Than Ever Before. 





Write for your free examination copy today 





- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








}EBTA New York Convention 


President James R. Meehan reports that 
the officers and members of all committees 
of the —- Business Teachers Associ- 
ation have | een working faithfully to make 


Bthe coming convention of this group cdu- 


cationally worth while for the classroom 
teacher, the supervisor, the administrator 
—on all levels of business education, from 
the junior high school to the graduate 
school. The theme of the convention is 
“Business Education's Place in American 
Education.” All meetings will be held at 
Hotel New Yorker, New York = City, 

April 13-16. 

Instead of the traditional opening meet- 
ing of Thursday afternoon there will be 
three section meetings in its place; one, 
a panel discussion on business education on 
the collegiate level; another, a section 
meeting on the cooperative program; and 
athird meeting on the proper use of visual 
aids in business education classrooms. 
There will also be a Fellowship Forum 
Juncheon on Thursday sponsored by the 
private si teachers. The speaker will 
be Dr. Benjamin Fine, Educational Editor 
of The New York Times. 

Among the guest speakers at the an- 
nual banquet on Thursday evening will be 


the Honorable William O’Dwyer, Mayor 
of the City of New York, Dr. William 
lansen, Superintendent of Schools, and a 


distinguished columnist of The New York 
Times. 

Friday will be devoted to twelve special 
subject matter section meetings from ten 
until noon and from three-thirty until five. 
A representative group of educators has 
been chosen to present the various phases 
of the business education field. There 
will be ample time for questions and dis- 
cussion after each meeting. A number of 
special dinners have been arranged for 
Friday evening. 

The general meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing will have as its topic Research in 
Business Education. Spencer B. Ames, 
past president of the New Jersey Business 
Teachers Association, will present the find- 
ings of the recently completed New Jersey 
Survey of Business Education. 

The hospitality committee, of which 
Mrs. Ethelyn Lelash is chairman, will 
schedule guided tours to Rockefeller 
Center, National Broadcasting Company 
and the Empire State Building. Arrange- 
ments can be made through this committee 


to secure tickets for many of the radio 
shows. Trips to Lake Success and to 
Hyde Park will be arranged by the com- 


mittee. 

The complete program for the conyen- 
tion will appear in the March issue of 
this magazine. 


+ 
CABEA Meetings 


The Chicago Area Business Education 
Association will hold the fifth of a series 
of meetings scheduled for this school year 
in the English Room of Marshall Field 
and Company on February 26th. Harry 
Vylie of the Pure Oil) Company will 
speak on “Business Men Look at Business 
“ducation.” 

At the January 22nd meeting Lois Cor- 
beil of A.B. Dick Company gave a demon- 
stration of the A. B. Dick mimeograph. 
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George Wagoner Heads Pi Omega Pi 

George A. Wagoner, associate profes- 
sor of business education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, was elected national 
president of Pi Omega Pi at its biennial 
meeting, December 28-29, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. Mr. Wagoner had served 
the two previous terms as national 
treasurer. 

Other officers elected were: 
dent, Dr. Inez Ray Wells, 
University, Columbus, Ohio; 


Vice presi- 
Ohio State 
secretary- 





Waaoner 


Mr. 


Buchanan, 
Women, 
Dr. 
Col- 


Miss Margaret 
State College for 
Mississippi; organizer, 
Indiana State Teachers 
Haute, Indiana; editor, Miss 
3all State Teachers Col- 
Indiana. Dr. Wells has for- 
as historian, Miss Buch- 
anan as editor, and Dr. Muse as organizer. 

Pi Omega Pi was founded as a_na- 
tional honorary fraternity for business 
teacher-training students in 1923. Dr. Paul 
Selby was founder and sponsor of the first 
chapter at Kirksville, Missouri. At the 
present time there are sixty active chap- 
ters. Student delegates from a majority 
of these chapters gave reports at the con- 
vention. They authorized the national edi- 
tor to publish a monthly newsletter en- 
titled “Here and There in Pi Omega Pi.” 
\ national survey of alumni members is 
also planned. 

The outgoing president, Raymond R. 
White, University of Oklahoma, was pre- 
sented a pin at the convention in appre- 
ciation of his service to the organization. 
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historian, 

Mississippi 
Columbus, 
Paul Muse, 
lege, Terre 
Mina Johnson, 
lege, Muncie, 
merly served 


Junior College Meeting 

As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the 1949 Convention 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, to be held in Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, California, February 23-26. 
The theme of the convention will be “Edu- 
cation—Creator of New Frontiers.” The 
program committee, consisting of president 
Leland L. Medsker, vice-president Curtis 
Bishop, convention secretary T. H. Wilson 
and executive secretary Jesse P. Bogue, 
has built an interesting program around 
this theme. Enthusiastic cooperation was 
given the committee by the California 
Association of Junior Colleges, i the 
leadership of Dr. John L. Lounsbury, of 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
president of the California group. 


Mid-Western Convention 


E. O. Fenton, program chairman for the 
convention of the Mid-Western Business 
Schools Association to be held in the 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska, April 
14, 15 and 16, has announced some of the 


high lights of the convention program. 
On Thursday night, April 14th, there 
will be a dinner dance and _ president’s 


American 
and 


A breakfast for the 
Commercial Colleges 


reception, 
Association of 


the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools has been scheduled 
for Friday morning. Saturday morning 
there will be a breakfast for the National 
Council of Business Schools. 

Convention speakers include: Milo Bail, 
president of the University of Omaha; 
Ray Baxandall of Dean \W. Geer Com- 
pany ; Dale Carnegie; Dr. J. S. Noffsinger 
of the National Council of Business 
Schools; Hon. Val Peterson, Governor 


of Nebraska; and J. F. Sherwood, presi- 
dent of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Southeastern Business Colleges 
Plan Meeting 


F. A. McCartney, Anniston Business 
College, Anniston, Alabama, president of 
the Southeastern Business College Asso- 
ciation, has announced that the theme of 
the second annual convention of this group 
will be “The Place of the Private Busi- 
ness School in the General Education 
Scheme.” All meetings will be held at 
the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, April 7 and 8. These meetings will 
be followed on April 9 by the Alabama 
Workshop. 


The officers of this group, in addition 
to Mr. McCartney are: First vice-presi- 
dent, A. M. Bruce, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama; second vice- 
president, H. J. Bolen, Draughton’s Busi- 
ness College, Savannah, Georgia; secre- 
tary, Marguerite Brumley, Perry Business 
School, Brunswick, Georgia; treasurer, 
Mrs. |. F. Marsh, Marsh Business College, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Catholic Typing Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association sponsored by St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas, has announced the seven- 
teenth consecutive Every Pupil Typewrit- 
ing tournament to be held March 10 and a 
second competition to be held the last 
Thursday in April. 

Membership in the association is open 
school in the 


to any Catholic secondary 
United States and adjoining regions. 
Complete information about the tests, 
entry blanks and samples of former tests 
may be obtained by writing Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, O.F.M., National Director, St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. 
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RECENT CHANGES 





Se 





Helen M. Connell, a former teacher in 
the Cranberry Township High School, 
Vanango County, Pennsylvania, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the 
Freeport Area Joint Schools, Freeport, 
Pennsylvania. She is a graduate of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, and has taken graduate work 
at Pennsylvania State College and at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Antoinette Guentner has joined the 
business administration staff of Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


She formerly taught at Principia Col- 
lege, Elsah, Illinois, and Florida State 


University at Tallahassee. She has her 
undergraduate degree from Florida State 
College for Women and her Master’s 
degree from New York University, New 
York City. 


Thomas B. Hogancamp is now an in- 
structor in the Commerce Department 
at Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. Last year he was a graduate as- 
sistant in business education at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, where he com- 
pleted the requirements for his M.S. 
degree. Mr. Hogancamp received his 
B.S. degree from Murray State College. 
He taught at Benton High School, Ben- 
ton, Kentucky after three years in the 
Navy. 


G. Elwood Hookey has left his posi- 
tion as city director of distributive edu- 
cation for the schools of Terre Haute, 
Indiana and has accepted the position 
of field instructor in distributive educa- 
tion at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. Before going to Terre Haute he 
Was assistant professor of secretarial 
science at Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Mr. Hookey received 
his Master’s degree from Oklahoma A 
& M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Eva M. Israel is on leave of absence 
from the University of New Mexico and 
has a part-time instructorship in the 
College of Education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where she is working toward her 
Ph. D. degree. Before going to the 
University of New Mexico she taught in 


the Hot Springs (New Mexico) High 
School. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
the University of New Mexico and her 


Master’s degree is from Syracuse Uni- 


versity. 


Marjorie Keller is teaching in the De- 
partment of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. A graduate of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, she has 


——=:2 


taught at Carnegie Institute 9 
Pittsburgh; Penrsylvani, 
College for Women, Pittsburgh; Weg. 
minster College, New  Wilingtop, 
Pennsylvania, and in the Pennsylvanig 
Public schools. 


also 
Technology, 


Dean of Girls and com. 
Jelleville Township 


, Belle. 


The former 
mercial teacher at 
High School and Junior Colleg: 


ville, Illinois, Alice Kiesewetter, is now! 


a counselor in the counseling and re. 
search department at the Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illin. 
ois. She has also taught at Monmout 
High School, Monmouth, Illinois. Miss 
Kiesewetter received her B. Ed. degree 
at Illinois Normal University, Normal, 
and her Master’s degree at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Theodore Woodward, director of bus 
ness education at George Peabody Co 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
is on leave of absence to complete his 
doctoral studies at the University o/ 
Pittsburgh. He is the former coort- 
nator of guidance in the Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania, public schools. His Mas 
ter’s degree is from the University ¢ 
Pittsburgh. 


A Knowledge of BUSINESS PAPERS 


and RECORD KEEPING «4 Indispensable 








CLERICAL PRACTICE 
This is a short course that will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of 
business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, purchase orders, checks, deposit 
tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. 
It will also teach them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work 
is done on genuine standard forms like those being used in business offices. 


SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING 


A short term course that will enable owners of small businesses to keep financial records. The 
general ledger is eliminated. Therefore, a knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course includes com- 
plete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it provides information 
for the preparation of tax returns; it affords complete financial control of the business unit. 


50 Student Howrs 


24 Student Hours 





rextsook vivision » Gharles R. Hadley Company » pathfinders 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


330 N. Los Angeles St., 
OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICACO - 
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New Post for Charles Hamilton 
Since Rig no first of last year 
Charles Hamilton of Elizabeth, New 


lersey, bas is ‘been serving as Executive As- 
sistant to the New Jersey State Commis- 
sioner of Education. He had been serving 
4s Director of Veterans Education for 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Hamilton was in the Elizabeth pub- 
lic schools system for twelve years, serv- 
ing for ten years as Director of Business 





ler coord: 
Pittsburgh, Mr, Hamilton 
His Mas 
iversity ¢ 
“ §Education. For three years he was as- 
sistant principal of Battin High School 


I 






secondary 
Department 
teaching 


and for seven years he was principal of 
Alexander 


Hamilton Junior High School. 
n 1936 he was appointed an assistant in 
education for the New Jersey 
of Public Instruction. His 
experience includes also nine 











Cc 


0 


v 


in Rochester, 
in several commercial teacher-training 
stitutions 


ears as teacher and head of the commer- 
ial department in Charlotte High School 
New York. He has taught 
in- 
during the summer and spent 
ne winter giving methods courses at Rut- 


gers University. 


In 1944 Mr. Hamilton was appointed 

Director of the then newly organized 
WA Division of Educational Guidance for 

beg —wer of the New Jersey Department 
of f Public Instruction. 

. 5 1924 Mr. Hamilton received his 
sit B.C.S. degree from the School of Com- 
ies merce of New York University. In 1929 

he took his B.S. degree in Education from 
ds. the School of Education of New York 
rk University, and in 1932 he received his 
Master of Arts degree from the same 
school, 


m 








Te 








Raleigh, 


partment 
New York, New 
Meredith 
member of the faculty of 
versity, 
head of 
Central 


wh 


Popham taught at the Packard School, 
New York City. 


FEBRUARY, 
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Estelle Popham to Hunter College 


Estelle Popham, head of the Depart- 
ent of Business at Meredith College, 
North Carolina, since 1943, was 
cently appointed to the staff of the De- 
of Education, Hunter College, 
York. Before going to 
Dr. Popham was a 
3ucknell Uni- 
Pennsylvania, and was 
the Secretarial Department of 
College, Fayette, Missouri. 

While attending New York University, 
ere she studied for the doctorate, Dr. 


College, 


Lewisburg, 


1949 


Packer Appointed Delaware Supervisor 


Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of 
Business Education in West Virginia for 


the past three years, is the new State 
Supervisor of Distributive and Business 
Education in the State Department of 


Public Instruction, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Before going to West Virginia, Mr. 
-acker was Supervisor of Distribute Edu- 

cation of Middlesex County Vocational 

Schools, Middlesex County, New Jersey, 

and Coordinator of Distributive Educa- 

tion of Millville High School, Millville, 

New Jersey. Prior to that time he was 

a commercial teacher in the Philadelphia 

Public Schools. During the past three 





Mr. 


Packer 


vears he has been a — of the sum- 
mer faculty at New York University and 
has conducted classes in the School of 
Retailing and the Department of Business 
Education. 

Mr. Packer is the co-author of two well- 
known textbooks on audio-visual education 
and has written many articles having to 
do with various phases of business edu- 
cation. He was the producer of one of 
the early films dealing with distributive 
occupations, “Distributive Education 
Comes to Millville.” 

His Bachelor’s degree and his Master’s 
degree are from Temple University. 


+o 


Mr, Wagoner Honored 
by Stevens Institute 


Philip D. Wagoner, chairman of the 
board and chief executive of Underwood 
Corporation, recently received the hon- 


Doctor of Engineering 
Stevens Institute of 


orary degree of 
from his alma mater, 
Technology. 

Mr. Wagoner, when he was graduated 
from Stevens Institute of Technology as 
a mechanical engineer in 1896, prepared 
a typewritten thesis, then a very unusual 
and perhaps intuitive act, for years later 
he became the chief executive of the 
firm which developed under his direction 
into one of the leading manufacturers of 
typewriters and accounting machines. 

Speaking on curriculum, Mr. Wagoner 
summarized the many advantages of a 
college education, and said, “Every gradu- 
ate should know how to use a slide rule, 
how to write shorthand, and how to write 
on a typewriter.” 


Clyde Blanchard to Tulsa University 

Clyde I. Blanchard has resigned his 
position as editor-in-chief and General 
Sales Manager of the Gregg Publishing 
c ompany to accept appointment as Profes- 
sor of Business Education and head of a 


new graduate department of business 
teacher training at the University ot 
Tulsa. 


Mr. Blanchard joined Gregg in 1927 as 
Director of Research. He became general 





Blarchard 


Mr. 


editor in 1937, and from 1933 to 1946 was 
also managing editor of the Business 
Education |W orld. 

Mr. Blanchard is an international au- 
thority in shorthand and secretarial train- 
ing. He holds the Gregg 175 medal and is 
a member of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters Association. He is author or co- 
author of several textbooks—Typing for 
Business, The English of Business, Ex- 
pert Shorthand Speed Course, Twenty 
Shortcuts to Shorthand Speed, and others. 

Mr. Blanchard assumed his new duties 
at Tulsa on February 3. 


.4 


“Peppy Paragraphs" Discontinued 


Just before the Christmas holidays, 
Philip S. Pepe, director of the Typewriter 
Utilization Department of Remington Rand 
Inc. and conductor of the “Peppy Para- 
graphs” column of THE JoURNAL OF Bust- 
NESS EpucATION, became quite ill. 

Fortunately he has recovered and _ is 
now back on the job. His physician how- 
ever, has ordered him to drop all extra 
work. Hence, Phil cannot continue the 
“Peppy Paragraphs.” We are sorry that 
Pepe is not so “peppy” just now, but we 
know he is well on the road to recovery 
and we hope that some time in the near 
future, he will want to renew his column. 


+ 
Artistic Typewriting Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
“Artyping” contest has announced two 
major changes in the rules for the Elev- 
enth contest. No previous first- -prize win- 
ner may enter the contest and the size of 
the paper to be used is limited to 9 x 12, 
The rules and a complete list of prizes 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. Nel- 
son at State Teachers College, Paterson 
3, New Jersey. 

All entries must be postmarked by May 


2, 1949. 


Annual 
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RHYTHMIC 
TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 








By W. C. Maxwe tt, Hinsdale High School: James 
L. Mursett, Columbia University: and Apert C. 
Fries, Northwestern University 


A TEXT WHICH EMBODIES an idea of typewrit- 
ing matured through years of classroom practice. 
The material is presented in easy steps to establish 
rhythmic patterns of action for the student. These 
lead quickly to good typing form, correct control, 
and speed. 217 pages, $2.00 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 








THE 


By Cecm B. Witttams, Oklahoma A&M College 
THIS INFORMAL AND PRACTICAL manual re- 


flects the best present-day American business writing 
as practiced in successful business school and col- 
lege classrooms. Each of the 15 main chapters is 
supplemented with an informative reading by a 
well-known expert on the subject. Special empha- 
sis is placed on the proper psychological approach 
to all kinds of business writing. 427 pages, $4.00 


SECRETARY'S 
BOOK 


A Complete Reference Manual 








By 5. J. Wanous and L. W. Erickson, both of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 


READILY ADAPTABLE IN COLLEGE and _busi- 
ness school courses, this revised edition explains the 
duties of the modern secretary. The book meets 
the need for a handbook of information about, and 
guidance on the many problems encountered daily 
by the secretary in a busy office. 597 pages, $4.00 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


—A Handbook 








'THE 
I5 East 26th Street, New York 10 


Kdited by Coteman L. Maze, New York University 


PREPARED UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, the book is 
suitable for use in college and university courses. 
It tells specifically how to make the office organiza- 
tion a focal center of direction, coordination, and 
service to all departments of the business. 870 pages, 


$6.00 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 











“&) ; “The Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY 
Second Edition / Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.’, 


&, 2 
WAeniosS 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 

of over a century o' 
dictionary -making } 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











Shorthand 
because 


(Complete this sentence in 25 words or less) 


NO, this is not a contest—but why not try 
your hand at a brief statement on the merits 
of Dewey Shorthand? You might write some- 
thing like this: 

“I like to teach Dewey Shorthand because its greater 
simplicity and accuracy make it possible to attain 
superior results in a shorter time than is required 
with any other system.” 


-.. orthis... 


“I like to teach Dewey Shorthand because the pre- 
sentation is logical and concise, with ample review, 
and the system is not burdened with complex rules 
or exceptions necessary only at reporting speeds.” 


If you are not yet familiar with Dewey Short- 
hand, why not write TODAY for free informa- 
tion concerning this simple and _ effective 
shorthand system? 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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THE RETAIL SALESPERSON AT WORK, 
by Donald K. Beckley and William B. 
Logan, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 342 pp., $2.20. 

This book is a basic textbook for young 
people who plan to enter the retailing field. 
It stresses both the techniques of selling 
and the information needed in handling a 
new job in a store. Getting along with 
people and developing a well-rounded per- 
sonality are recognized as especially nec- 
essary to success in retailing. 

A variety of duties of the retail sales- 
person are treated, including handling the 
returned-goods problem, taking care of 
stock, store housekeeping, and building 
zood will for the store. Some attention 
is given to promotional considerations and 
to the establishment of a business for 
oneself. 

Each chapter contains ten or more dis- 
cussion questions and several projects de- 
veloped from the authors’ extensive teach- 
ing experience. The text is well illustrated 
with pictures, charts and cartoons. The 
text is accompanied by a workbook and a 
teacher's manual. 


a4 


GENERAL TEST OF BUSINESS INFORMA. 
TION, Grade 9-16, 1942-43, Forms A, 
B.; prepared by Stephen J. Turille, Bu- 
reau of Educational Measurements, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, $1.15 per 25 copies, $.20 
for specimen set. 


This test takes about 40 to 45 minutes 
to take. It is a comprehensive test of the 
minmum essentials of consumer business 
information covering such areas as check 
writing and endorsements, businéss papers, 
notes and drafts, basic legal principles, 
recording, and personal-use business 1nfor- 
mation and buying practices. Each form 
is composed of 112 items. The reliability 
coefficient is listed as being .91 with low 
probable error. This would make the test 
unusually reliable as classroom tests of this 
type go. The validity of any test of this 
lype is, of course, subjective, but care 
seems to have been taken to insure ade- 
quate coverage of subject matter by check- 
ing available texts and syllabi and by 
submission of the material to thoughtful 
critics, 

The test seems broader in scope than the 
Thompson Business Information Test (38: 
942) and about as reliable and useful for 


iclassroom and testing purposes. Some of 


the test items are open to dual interpre- 
tation and a few of the answers given in 
the key are not correct. This, however, is 
not at all unusual in teacher service mate- 
nal of this kind. 

A comparison is given of scores made 
by 539 pupils on Form A at midyear with 
scores of 465 pupils on Form B at the 
end of the year. No indication is given, 
however, of whether these pupils were 
the same persons, and whether they had 
taken a subject such as junior business 
training during this interval. 

Considering the dearth of standardized 
Materials in the subject matter of general 
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business, this test must be considered a 
distinct contribution. If the teacher ignores 
some of the suggestions for translating 
test scores into marks and is careful in 
the use of the key, the test will be found 
a valuable aid in determining classroom 
achievement in a general business class and 
will provide at least a partial basis for 
diagnosis for remedial teaching. 
—Herbert T. Tonne 
Reprinted with permission from The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
Rutgers University Press, 1949, p. 380. 


+ 


MANAGERIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS, 
by George T. Trundle and others, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 407 
pp. $5.00. 

This book was prepared by a well-known 
industrial engineering firm and covers the 
entire field of business management from 
a strictly practical point of view. A book 
for businessmen and management in gen- 
eral, it will help managers to understand 
the practical philosophies required to oper- 
ate a business. It demonstrates the appli- 
cation of sound management principles 
in a clear-cut, easy-to-read manner. 

With the guidance of this book person- 
nel will be able to carry out the functions 
ordinarily restricted to a highly specialized 
management and control group. The edi- 
tors establish in the first section of the 
book a review of the problems that con- 
front typical manufacturing operations. 
The remaining sections cover the best ways 
of attacking and solving these problems. 
Maintenance — production control — labor 
control—of primary importance in = any 
plant, have been treated as specifically as 
possible. There is a discussion of the par- 
ticular aspects of sales management. 

In this book each step of the way is 
illustrated with graphs and tables, and at 
other times with sample forms to be used 
on the job. 

+ 


OUTLINE OF OUR LAWS, by Puzant 
Gabriel, New York: The Gotchnag 
Press, 91 pp. $1.00. 


This outline, with simplified explana- 
tions, was used successfully in classes as a 
supplenent to the textbook. It does away 
with technical language and all unneces- 
sary and confusing details, giving the stu- 
dent a real understanding of this practical 
subject. This outline may be used as a 
supplement to any textbook on business 
law or independently as a textbook. 

Inasmuch as this bulletin gives a rather 
complete outline of all phases of business 
law, it may provide material on some 
sections of the subject not given in a par- 
ticular textbook; therefore the bulletin 
ought to be of help from this point of 
view. Moreover, many students learn best 
if they have a complete outline of a par- 
ticular subject to which they may refer. 
A complete textbook confuses them. This 
bulletin is organized in outline form and 
gives just enough subject matter to help 
the student carry on his work. 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND MAN- 
AGERS, by Earl G, Planty, W. S. Mc- 
Cord, and Carlos A. Efferson, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 278 
pp. $5.00. 


A complete analysis of an evaluation of 
in-service training procedures has been due 
for some time. This book is it. 

It is thoroughly: well done, honest, and 
as complete as any single book can be. 
The section on office and business training 
is unfortunately rather brief, but this is 
probably justified in terms of the limited 
degree of in-service office training now 
being given. 

In-service training is one of the most im- 
portant phases of training that needs to be 
developed. It will relieve some of the bur- 
den of the full-time school and help to im- 
prove job efficiency. The organization of 
the present attainments of in-service train- 
ing into a book of the definitive type should 
serve as a stepping stone for further de- 
velopment. 


a 


MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE, by Paul 
M. Hummel and Charles L. Seebeck, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 361 pp. $4.00. 

This text treats all important topics 
bearing on mathematics of finance, such 
as: Simple Annuities, General Annuities, 
Amortization and Sinking Funds, Bonds, 
Perpetuities, Depreciation, Life Annuities, 
and Life Insurance. It includes two un- 
usual features: (1) a new treatment of 
general annuities tested in the classroom; 
and (2) a chapter on approximating meth- 
ods which contains much valuable materia! 
not found elsewhere. 

The authors have simplified the treat- 
ment of general annuities to such a de- 
gree that this topic can be easily mastered 
by the average student. The same simplify- 
ing technique has been applied to the study 
of perpetuities, and has permitted a more 
complete development of the subject than 
has hitherto been possible. 

The chapter on amortization and_ sink- 
ing funds includes a section on installment 
buying which outlines new methods not 
usually discussed in existing texts. The 
chapter on bonds contains recent theory of 
bonds. 

A full chapter has been allotted to Equa- 
tions and Equivalence. Unity is attained 
by stressing the fact that nearly all the 
formulas in the mathematics of finance 
are equations of equivalence. 


+ 


SOURCES OF TEACHING MATERIAL, by 
Catherine Williams, Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, June, 1948. Single 
copy 20c, 100 or more 10c¢ per copy. 


This 12-page bulletin lists sources and 
materials available in the audio-visual field. 
Films, filmstrips, slides, radio program list- 
ings, educational recordings, free and in- 
expensive teaching aids, professional peri- 
odicals and bulletins are all included. 
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typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 
Models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Write today for full 
information and prices. 
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Gregg Teachers |:: 


Summer Session 
June 27 to August 5 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Also 
skill development in shorthand and typewriting. Outstand- 
ing faculty. During the last two summers, teachers at- 
tended from every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 
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INTER-DEPENDENCE OF BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


George A. Beck, Principal, Duluth Central High School 


Frank Tuszka, Instructor, Office Practices and Machines, 
and Placement Director, Duluth Central High School 


Editor's Note: This is a briefed talk, omitting none of the essential material, 
but somewhat shortened in number of words, It was presented by Mr. Tuszka 
before the Duluth Chapter, National Office Management Association. 


“l should like to begin this discussion 
with a quotation from an article by Wil- 
liam H. Hansen in the February, 1945, 
issie of the Ediphone Educator: ‘Never 
before has it been so apparent that the 
qualifications of the high school graduate 
and the requirements of elementary busi- 
ness are so far apart.’ In that same arti- 
cle, it is stated that there will soon be a 
need for one clerk for each five persons 
involved in the production part of indus- 
trial occupations. These thoughts point 
directly to two important factors which 
must be considered carefully by every edu- 
cational organization dealing with business 
traning: (1) the need for more thor- 
oughly trained workers and (2) the need 
for greater efficiency in business training. 
Business education must supply these 
needs. Business must help business educa- 
tion do so. 


Purpose of Business Training 

“Let us give brief consideration to the 
purposes underlying the training of young 
people for and in business. Professor 
Paul S. Lomax, Chairman of the Business 
Education Department at New York Uni- 
versity, states in Experiences in Building 
Curriculum, ‘Vocational education should 
equip the individual to secure a livelihood 
for himself and those dependent on him, 
to serve society well through his vocation, 
to maintain the right relationship toward 
his fellow workers and society, and, as far 
as possible, to find in his vocation his own 
best development.’ 

“In addition to skill and technical knowl- 
edge, a student must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the principles and practices 
of business. He must appreciate the prob- 
lems of management as well as those of 
the employee; he must have the ability to 
zet along with fellow workers; he must 
have an attitude about his work from 
Which he and his employer will benefit 
mutually, ; 


' Enrollment in Business Education 


“Now, let us consider the raw material, 
the people who seek training in business 
education. They may be divided into three 
groups: (1) the group of young men and 
Women who possess the ability, aptitude 
and desire to become business executives ; 
2) the group composed of young people 
who desire to, or must: occupy positions as 
clerks, and (3) the group composed of 
young people who desire business training 
as a foundation for a career outside of 
usiness, 
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the high schools. Ideally, every student 
should receive training in business through 
presentation and mastery of certain sub- 
ject matter and through experiences valu- 
able to all pupils which contribute to the 
realization of the general aims of educa- 
tion. This is the general objective. For 
those who will enter the business field 
directly, however, there must be additional 
training on a totally different level. Here, 
the objective must be vocational, though in 
a broad sense. Specific skills must be 
developed. 

“Now, what is the current situation in 
the schools? Enrollment in commercial 
courses is increasing. Yet it is estimated 
that less than 50 percent of those who 
complete the commercial course are suf- 
ficiently well trained to meet the minimum 
employment standards of business and gov- 
ernment. That is due, in part at least, to 
(1) failure to distinguish between types 
of pupils and the type of training they 
should have, (2) lack of training, (3) in- 
adequate teacher training, and (4) perhaps 
lack of adequate local and state super- 


vision. Education is trying to remedy 
some of these ills. Business can be of 
help here. (I shall limit discussion to 


points 1 and 2.) 


Importance of Workable Tests and 
Proper Placement 
“First, let- us see if there is a solution 
to difficulty number one. For one thing, 
its solution demands the development of 
new screening tests and the improvement 
of existing prognostic tests in the commer- 


cial field. Businessmen must define their 
needs clearly; educators must develop 
means to discover those who can, atter 
training, fill those needs. Proper place- 
ment can also counteract this difficulty to 
some extent. Here again business can 
render valuable assistance. 

“In the Duluth schools a careful study 
is made of the ability and desires of each 
individual. Then, when requests come in 
for prospective employees, individuals and 
positions are carefully matched. Business 
should take advantage of this service ot 
the schools. The custom of hiring indi- 
viduals without prior checking of school 
records—and then blaming the school if 
the individual fails—results in personnel 
turnover and personnel failure which could 
be avoided. 

“Another placement problem which busi- 
aess could help the schools solve is brought 
about by the practice sometimes encoun- 
tered of placing capable people in work 
for which they are not trained, and which 
they do not like. The theory seems to be 
that good stenographers must ‘work up’ 
to stenographic positions through messen- 
ger, filing, and similar jobs. Many per- 
sons are unwilling to accept these posi- 
tions; those who do, lose their stenographic 
speed to such an extent that they are not 
able, or willing, to take stenographic posi- 
tions when they do appear. This is a 
waste to both employer and employee. 

“Now for the question of lack of ade- 
quate training. I should like to tell you 
a little about business education training 
in the Duluth schools.” 

At this point Mr. Tusska presented the 
curricula for business education in_ the 
Duluth schools and attempted to show how 
it was designed to meet the needs of 
business. 

“Those of us connected with institutions 
providing business education for our youth 
have every desire to furnish business and 
industry with the finest type of young 
people, trained to the best possible degree. 
But we must have the help of business. 
You who work in practical situations with 
those who have taken their training with 
us have the responsibility of passing on to 
us your friendly and constructive criti- 
cism. We reserve the right to pass our 
suggestions on to you. 

“The objectives of business and educa- 
tion are the same: to develop successful 
citizens for our community and nation, 
and to provide intelligent and well-trained 
workers and leaders capable of carrying 
the economic structure of our nation to an 
increasingly successful level. Only through 
cooperation can we attain these goals.” 


TOLEDO BUSINESS EDUCATION ACTIVITY 


Editor's Note: A summary of conferences sponsored jointly by committees 
of the Toledo Chapter of NOMA and the business education departments of 
the Toledo High Schools last winter was published in the September, 1948 
issue of The NOMA Forum. It was written by D. R. Pugh, Toledo Public Schools 
and H. M. Brown, Toledo Steel Products Co. 

The following condensation by Irene Place of the University of Michigan, 
will be of interest to business educators because the recommendations given 
result from the joint thinking of businessmen and business teachers. Some 
deletion is, of course, necessary in this presentation. 


Three meetings held in Toledo, Ohio, 
last winter between members of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association and 
representatives of the various schools hav- 
ing a business education program resulted 
in the following points on which there 
seemed to be general agreement: 

a. The business education department of 

a general high school can offer many 


subjects which can be regarded as a part 
of general education and useful to any 
student regardless of vocational plans. 
b. The business education departments 
in the general high schools should not 
attempt to parallel some of the special- 
ized business training provided in the 
vocational high schools, especially in 
work requiring large numbers of expen- 
sive machines. 
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c. Vocational schools may be selective 
in nature but the general high schools 
must provide learning opportunities for 
students of all degrees of ability. Office 
training should not be at the expense of 
other learnings essential for happiness 
and effective citizenship. 

d. A comprehensive 
valuable to determine the types of jobs 


survey would be 


for which the greatest need exists, the 
preparation required, and trends in office 
work. 

e. Frank 


recognition of the vocational 


nature of the work of business educa- 
tion departments points to certain modi- 
fications in the program such as super- 
work 


vised placement, fol- 


testing. 


experience, 
low-up, guidance, and 

The office managers unanimously ex- 
pressed a need for people with basic skill 
in English and arithmetic. It was sug- 
gested that penmanship, spelling, letter 
writing, and arithmetic underlie special- 
ized, advanced training. 


Recommendations 

At the third meeting, the NOMA mem- 
bers recommended : 

The establishment of a joint commit- 

Noma’s Educational 

Committee, a group of 


tee consisting of 
business educa- 
tion teachers, and members of the Board 
This 
to be a permanent device for discussion 
and an 


of Education. joint committee is 


exchange of ideas on business 

education problems. 
The substitution of “business educa- 

tion” for “commercial education.” 


rhe preparation of printed programs 


presenting the advantages and oppor- 
tunities for business-trained students. 

4. A change in the major system to re- 
quire a larger number of business sub- 
jects for a major in business education. 
5. A study of business education cur- 
ricula to determine subjects which 
should be required to insure fulfillment 
of business needs. 

6. The provision of tests of 
grammar, 


fundamen- 
tals such as. spelling, arith- 
metic, and penmanship which may be 
given during high school. 

The development of cooperative 


courses for senior business education 
students. 

8. The purchase of modern general office 
equipment with: which to train business 
students. 

9. A survey of 
type of office positions available. 

10. A Toledo 


business men to get their opinions about 


Toledo to determine the 


cross-section survey of 
business training deficiencies, if any, ex- 
isting in present graduates of the 
schools. 

The establishment of a testing, guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up system in 
the Toledo high schools. 

The issuance of a certificate of pro- 
ficiency to business education students in 
addition to regular high school diplomas. 
13. The building of a program of guid- 
ance for business education teachers to 
help keep them modern 
trends in business offices. 

14. That at least one regular monthly 
meeting of NOMA should be devoted to 
the subject of business education. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS BOND CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 37) 


Washington, Foreign-Trade Zones Board, 
Cabinet 
lated Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Non-essential Federal Expendi- 
tures, Executive Committee of about 20 
boards, 

addi- 


elected 


Committee on Palestine and Re- 


Problems, 


other national and_ international 
committees, and 
tion, the 


Treasurer of the 


commissions. In 
usually is 

American National Red 
chairman of its endowment 
the U. S. Sec- 
holds important 


Secretary 


Cross and 
fund. Interdepartmentally, 
retary of the Treasury 
National Advisory 
of International Monetary and 
Problems, is a Managing 
Federal Old A 
Trust Fund, and Chairman of the Library 
Trust Fund Board. 
The bureaus in the 
Department include those of: 
the Public Debt, Comptroller of the Cur- 
Internal Revenue, Customs, Nar- 
Engraving and Printing, the Mint, 
Supply—formerly the Procure- 
ment The U. S. Savings Bond 
Division is an agency of the Bureau of 
the Public Debt. The War Finance Di- 


offices on the Council 
Financial 
Trustee of the 
ge and Survivors Insurance 


of Congress 
Treasury 
Accounts, 


various 


rency, 
cotics, 

Federal 
Division. 
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Director coordi- 


effort by 


National 
savings 


vision and its 
nated the entire 
grating the activities of the central oper- 
ating staff in Washington with the 52 state 
and insular sales 1943. The 
peacetime U. S. Savings Bonds 
and the U. S. Savings Bonds State offices 
in the field retain on a smaller scale the 
functions of the war finance organization. 

A concluding quotation from The Na- 
tional Debt and You provides an incentive 
to the widespread distribution of govern- 
ment bonds in the hands of the people as 
lean 


inte- 


units in 
Division, 


a “cushion for use... in 
against depression and unemployment,” and 


years 


recommends that the budget be cut down 
so that the debt increase is stopped while 
investors are busy reducing the inflationary 
money supply. Our national debt and its 
implications for the business man and the 
consumer are an economic concern for the 
youth of the land. Their tomorrows will 
bear the outcome of the competence with 
which our savings and thrift programs are 
conducted today. Business teachers owe 
their classes a responsibility to get across 
these facts. 


Basic Business Book. 


How to Reduce 


Distribution Costs 
by Richard D. Crisp 


A positive, tested program for dis. 

tribution-cost reduction by means of 

increased selling efficiency. Empha 
sis is placed on 
practical aspects of 
sales control and re. 
lated techniques. 


400 pages. 39 illus. 





trations. $5.00 


A MODERN INDUSTRY 
BOOK 





Your Public Relation 


The Standard Public Relations Handbook 
Here is a practical working hand- 
book which for the first time applies 
the actual case history approach to 
public relations. Written by the fore- 
most authorities in the field 

Edited by 
GLENN GRISWOLD and 
DENNY GRISWOLD 
with chapters by 33 ex. 
perts in Public Relations 
Over 600 pp. Ulus., $7.50 
A MODERN INDUSTRY 


BOOK 





PRINTERS’ INK REFRESHER COURSE IN 
Advertising, Selling 
and Merchandising 


by the Staff of PRINTERS’ INK 
More than 201 advertising, selling 
_ and merchandising 
——— facts to help achieve 
- maximum selling re- 
sults. For beginner as 
well as expert. 
265 pages, $4.00 
PRINTERS’ INK 
BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


tL ae 
te. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONAR 
Em’ - pha - type Edition 
Everything you need in a Desk Dic- 
tionary for home and office use. 
100,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested 
definitions. Em’ + pha type, the sim- 
“~~plest, surest way of 
showing you how to 
pronounce a word — 
literally at a glance, 
$3.50 plain 





$3.75 thumb indexed 





Send for examination copies on approval | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 East 24th St., New York 10 
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